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THE ILLUSTRATIONS, : 


1, THE WARRIOR'S CRADLE. Engraved by J. Faanox, from the Picture by D. Macuss, R.A., in the Collestion of R. ©. May, Esq., Cla 
9, A STORMY SUNSET. Engraved by W. Cuaray, from the Picture by H. Dawson, in the Cohection of J, Onnoces, Esq., Leicester. 
_§ CORNELIA. Engraved by G. Sropaar, from the Group by Marnurm-Morzav. - 
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THE ART-JOURNAL. — 


a¥ the gracious permis- 

Sx, sion of Her Majesty the 
water-colour drawings, 

illustrative of the phy- 

| siognomy, the attire, 
g and the ancient arms, of the 


$0 Hichlanders of Scotland, is now | equal 


being exhibited. These portraits 
2 have been executed by Kenneth 
‘ Macleay, R.S.A., by the express 
command of the Queen, for Her 
Majesty’s own collection of pic- 
tures. They are in course of reproduction 
in a series of thirty-one lithographed 
rints, coloured by hand after the original 
rawings, and will be published during 
the present season, in two magnificent 
demy folio volumes, with — de- 
scriptions in letter-press, derived from 
authentic sources. * 

The drawings, commencing with admi- 
rable portraits of their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince Consort and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, in highland costume, include illus- 
trations of thirty-five of the princi 
Scottish Clans and followings, together 
with likenesses of some of the retainers of 
the Royal Household at Balmoral. The 
individuals pourtrayed have been selected, 
rather as typical examples of race and 
bearing, of costume, or of arms, than for 
any more strictly mal reasons. But 
not a few of the subjects are distinguished 
by unusual manly Sennty; and a frank, 
dignified, martial bearing is characteristic 
of the entire’ group. In addition to the 
ethnological value of the collection, we 
have to remark on’ its importance as illus- 
trative of the history of that picturesque 
and romantic country which formed the 
cradle of the Royal House of Stuart. The 
set of the tartan, the form of the ancient 
weapons of the Olansmen—the Lochaber 
axe, the claymore, the buckler, the ponder- 
ous two-handed sword, the heavily em- 
bossed pistol—the heads of the fox and of 


the badger that grin from the sporran, the 


* The drawings are to be seen at Mitchell’s Royal Library, 
No. 33, Old Bond Street, where subscriptions to the work 
will be received. The portraits comprise the Royal Stuarts, 
Argyle men, Athole men, Breadalbane men, Camerons, 
Chisholms, Colquh . Dri ls, Duff men, Farqu- 
harsons, Forbeses, Frazers, Gordons, Grahams, Grants, 
Harris men, Keppoch men, MacDonalds, MacDougals, 
MacGregors, McIntoshes, McKays, McKenzies, McLeans, 
McLeods, MacNeills, MacNaughtens, MacNabs, McPher- 
sons, Menzieses, Munros, Murrays, Robertsons, Stewarts, 
Sutherland men. Mauch interest is added to the exhibition 
by the fact that the subscription-book contains the auto- 
graphs of several members of the royal family, as well as 
of foreign princes, and other distinguished subscribers. 
The edition will, no doubt, be limited, and the list of 
subscribers soon filled up. 








Queen, a collection of | P 





pi 
style (and not with Oekeur 
manner of an pt rn using the lighter 
medium, but dealing with it as he would 


most of the portraits. The heads and 
hands are represented with a delicacy ap- 
roaching that of miniature, without losing 
a due freedom of style. The dress and arms 
are carefully and faithfully represented. 
The question will occasionally suggest 
itself, whether the figures are drawn with 
;. but itis quite possible 
that certain broad proportions which appear 
strange to the eye, are y those of 
nature. Had the aid of some artist, whose 
Sorte lay as much in the representations of 
wild and romantic scenery as that of Mr. 
Macleay does in portraiture, been secured 
in order to show in the background of the 
several pictures—somewhat more distinctly 
than is done by the actual very slight in- 
dications—the ancestral fortresses of the re- 
spective clans, and the wild and romantic 
scenery peculiar to the Highland ‘‘ coun- 
tries,” the series of illustrations would 
have been rendered, we think, yet more 
complete. 

First in the list we remark the it 
of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, which is 
the most highly finished of the series; 
representing as it does the noblest subject 
of the artist’s pencil. In this instance, 
a rocky background is introduced with 
happy effect. e dress is a tasteful modi- 
fication of the Highland costume; the kilt 
and the sporran, the hose, and the plaid, 
(of the Royal Stuart tartan), being worn 
with a black vest and coat, showing the 
open throat— which has become customary 
during the last decade—and the broad 

ribbon of the Order of the Thistle. 
Garter is worn above the hose. The 
face of the ‘Prince has an expression of 
tenderness almost amounting : 
and the features of the outs 
H.R.H. in early childhood, 
graved in the ‘‘ Life of the Prince Consort,” 
are distinctly traceable in those of this 
his maturer age. No it that we 
have seen of the lamented Prince bears so 
touching an impress of the shadow 
“ Prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favourites” 


pe 
e pi inquiry 

“The Rotunes of Nigel,” “ 
where the Stuarts came frae ? 


side the martial features 


th in the dress tartan, and the hunting 





are respectively 
of their clan. The younger i 
complexioned man, Lachlan, bears the 
banner under which his ancestors fought at 
Culloden. - Ewan, with the co of an 
cog Sah Dae amt Ee of that 
aquiline outline which features of 
the Napiers have accustomed us to honour, 
bears a round buckler, with a Medusa’s head 
in the centre, that has been an heirloom in 
the clan since it was borne by Prince 
ae Edward in the ill-fated expedition 
1745. 
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main streams of royal blood 

so many generations of 

i even of hostile princes, Saxon, 
Norman, Gaelic, and English—from William 
Normandy, from the Great, and 

ic on one side, and from Malcolm 
other—till they met in 

in the veins of the 


It may not be ne- 

d of to-day, to carry 

historic —— to 

ite descent from the gods of the Teutons. 
i of people who call them- 
with the descent of the 

house of En is incredibly general 
e trust that the publica- 





of the “ Hi ders of Scotland” the cha- 
racter of being clear without becoming 
tedious, and precise without ceasing to be 
picturesque, will spare us the task of at- 
tempting to give, in our own columns, the 
of the noblest of them all. 
rough that long succession of the 
Sovereigns who have mounted the ancient 
thrones of Scotland and of England, occur 
— = h a darkness of 
with peculiar lustre. Egbert, 
first welded the dominions of the 
to the monarchy of England; 
lounder of our territorial divi- 
whom we owe so much of the 
the freedom of our ancient 
; the Founder, the Rebuilder, 
id the Completer, of the Abbey of West- 
the Confessor, the third and the 
seventh Henry,—the fifth Sovereign of that 
name, who won the most famous victory 
that illustrated the arms of England before 
1815; the Queen who had “the heart of a 
king, and of a king of England too,” on 
whose shores the arm of God dashed in 
fragments the pride of the . Invincible 
j—tach of these gloriously illus- 
trated his age, and lives immortal in the 
pages of the historian. In the stir of the 
foseant doy, we almost cease to be aware 
much, in former times, of the type of 
the national life formed itself upon the 
personal character of the Sovereign. It is 
— rarely that we pause to inquire 
much this isthe case at the 
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i partion of the nineteenth 
memerable as iod of 

Unprecedented revolution in the physical 
non of mankind. The separate, but 

inventions, of propulsion 
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into money, and make use of the 
scraps of time accordingly. fear to 
waste a fraction of = hour. n the 
manners of the gentler sex are 

by an increasing abruptness and hardness. 
And the opposition which fashion or indo- 
lence offers to the increasing domination 
over society, excited by the spirit of trade 
and the er of money, is not the strenu- 
ous cultivation of individual excellence, 
but takes the form of a contemptuous 
apathy. ; 

The influence which, in such a state of 
society, forms the very salt of domestic 
life, is precisely that which during the pre- 
sent reign, for the first time in the annals 
of our country, has been steadily exercised 
by the Throne. We do not refer to that 
spotless example of the fulfilment of all the 
duties of domestic life which teaches even 
the poorest and humblest English wife and 
mo to take from the most 
exalted. We refer to that constant, steady, 
enlightened direction given to the 
ture and literature of the day, which has 

roduced such definite and tangible results. 

e humanising and ennobling influence 
of a pure and cultivated taste, is the best 
antidote that can be provided against the 
deteriorating effects of the constantly in- 
creasing struggle of daily life. The iron 
age in which we dwell requires, more than 
any preceding era, to be relieved by some- 
thing that tells of the age of gold. Not 
only is this the case, but, regard 


the merely material point of view, the pro- 
ductive power of Great Britain is now to 
an unprecedented extent dependent on the 
of our Art-education. German 
workmen, French workmen, jan work- 
men, are competing with English workmen 
in their own markets. It is only the im- 
— which the wise providence of the 
rince Consort gave by means of the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, fat has enabled us to hold 
our own so far as we have hitherto done. 
The results of this noble application of 
the influence of an exalted ition, are 
now daily becoming more and more appa- 
rent in every of life, and in every 
branch of Art and of manufacture. The 
debt which Europe at , and the 
British dominions in ial, owe to the 
Prince who first taught nation to educate 
nation, by the free interchange and compa- 
nison of the best productions 
spective skill and 


taste, be 
ak hone can never be duly 


new and striking archi- 


—for London is in course of ¥ 

rebuilding,—no less than in the di 
of our galleries, our warehouses, our 
and the adornments of our private dwell- 
‘ngs, may be seen a monument to that pious 
memory, more costly and more enduring 
han even the stately spire which is now 
rising on the site of the great crystal arch 


of 1851. 
Of the magnitude of that national loss, 
ervant and thoughtful men are daily 
imay recur to the mind when, in 


ys 


more fully aware, i 


of their re- | i 


rebuilt metropolis, | | 


igen 


Ht 


that yet echoes 
when the voice of wise council 
silenced. The increasing of 
who a to remove from 
sti of being a non-educating 
Sy ort ray 5 his impulse. 
ight have done, if his li 
of days as it was of love, 
of honour, we can but faintl 
the contemplation of what 
To his thoughtful care for his 
country, we owe that unrivalled 
of artistic treasures which are mow acces- 
sible to the student at South Kensington. 
To the same impulse we owe the wi 
of Schools of Science and of 
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nobleman to the grandson of another, 
who had i in the course of rapid 
and violent political change, to the seat of 
executive power. However inconsistent, 
therefore, the expression might be with the 
habitual tone of a certain section of French 
society, it was in perfect accordance with 
the tic principles which that section 
can at times fondly profess. But such is 
not, and may God long avert the day when 
it will be, consistent with English taste 
or English breeding. There yet remains 
among Us, in spite of the efforts of all its 
enemies, enough of that true dignity of 
character which can discern, and can re- 
spect, the proper limits of each several rank 
and station in society, and can, therefore, 
render to all their due, “‘ fear to whom fear ; 
honour to whom honour.” No artist of our 
day deserving of the name, whatever ma: 
be his branch or department of Art, wo 
think it becoming to address the Daughter 
of our ancient Kings, in such terms as those 
applied by the great French novelist to 
the Ruler of France. Yet in the humblest 
scene of any toil which is not purely 
mechanical, a sense of gratitude, of en- 
couragement, and of honest pride, swells 
within the bosom of the artist at the thought 
that eminence in his Art is appreciated on 
the Throne itself. The knowledge that the 
instruments of the artist and even of the 
craftsman are not altogether unfamiliar to 
the education of the Royal family, is a link 
that binds the broad base of society closer 
to the apex. In the personal acquaintance 
of the Sovereign with the nature of many 
of the difficulties that beset the course of 
the artist, and with the necessity for that 
perseverance which, when united to skill, 
converts every new obstacle into a fresh 
occasion of triumph, lies the secret of the 
unprecedented impulse which the reign of 
Queen Victoria has given to the develop- 
ment of Art itself. 
e... = pan: 4 be ~ — of his- 
at the peculiar glory o resent 
Reign has been the wise and A. ne a 
direction of the discriminating patronage, 
and the ennobling example of the Sovereign 
to supply the chief want of the day, and 
to counteract the spread of its most t- 
ening evil. That culture, which the “ Life 
of the Prince Consort” has shown us to be 
so much more advanced, as well as so much 
less rare, in Germany than in England, has 
received a stimulus of incalculable import- 
rer, = 5 aco the ss Sg 3 than 
m the example, of Her j 
and Her Royal Consort, sie 
In bringing before the English public 
the details of that early life which are 


poe and so tenderly in > 
ioc. at a ae a boon to her su 
jects, for w those who are parents, 
and whose chief care re, the worthy 
education of their own children, have oc- 
casion to be the most deeply grateful. By 
the glimpses which the Queen subsequently 
afforded at the hours of relaxation of that 
graceful and simple royal circle, thousands 
in every station of life, have been 
led to entertain a spontaneous and un- 
feigned sympathy for those virtues, and 
those sorrows, which are illustrious and 
sacred, as the common dower of humanity. 
In the illustration now afforded of the an- 
cient life, habits, and guise, of the warlike 
race that rocked the oaken cradle of the 
House of Stuart, we have a fresh instance 
of that untiring t for the culture, 
and the education (in the highest sense of 
the term), of her subjects, whish hes clseaty 


formed so a feature 
happy reign of +, Bee Victoria. 
long as the English language is 
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THE ART-PILGRIM ON THE 
RHINE. 


Ir was at the end of ber, and the tide of 
push, ction oe Seek enusiates ob leaienim on 
past, w we fo 0 ves at on 
the Rhine. Half a mile out of the town rises a 
wooded hill, crowned at its summit by a pretty 
gothic chapel, dedicated to St. Apollonaris: 
this chapel was the object of our pilgrimage. 


gaze upon that frescoed interior, which may 
worthily claim the title of the shrine of Christian 
Art in modern times. 

itself, however, is not deficient of 
interest. It lies on the egeash ¢ Se 
the heart of a picturesque and legend-haun 
region, Setereen Slant and the famous Roland- 
seck. On the opposite bank of the river rises the 
vine-covered basaltic precipice, called the Erpeler 


Lei, and farther down loom the mists 
the fantastic peaks of the Drachenfels and the 

e ranges of the Siebengebirge. The town 
is now scarcely more than a -sized 


village, 
bas St soctes te Raxe bees 5 Souls eS 
the time of the Romans, mementos of whose 
rule still remain in fragments of massive wall, 
or treasure of ancient coin discovered by vine- 
dressers at their toil. Historic records of sub- 

uent date are not ermggener Fare - — 
old romanesque gateway, quaintly sc A 
is adeoal @ archeologists to the mi e of 
the twelfth century, a period during which 


Remagen rose into im ce as the resort of 
saints and pilgrims. e latter turn of good 
fortune ha poe aly wae iberg had 
On the now pollonaris 
stood from time imm ial a dedicated 
to St. Martin, for of 
divine service ; wherein the poh ag 1 
dul vided, in 
a LB asogrn dh | it convent. 1164, 
arrived at ult of Dassel, Arch- 
a of Cologne, ; = 
a from 
5. PBarberowa, This gift—more in 
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inated on the frescoes themselves : 
poy —— has, therefore, been kept very 
quiet. Broken colours, with sparing use © 
gold, are employed for the elegant arabesques 
and dia rs which serve as frame- 
work to the line the flats of arches, 
and fill the walls up to the dado. Simple lines 
of blue, red, and gold, decorate the mouldings, 
and the whole concord of colour is bound 
together by the vaulting of blue strewn with 

Iden stars. ; 
a % turn to the frescoes, which must claim 
such space as remains to us. The general 
arrangement of subject follows historic prece- 
dent. Thus, the north walls of the church are 
given to scenes from the history of Christ, the 
south to events from the life of the Blessed 
Virgin, and the double series unites at the a 
in a grand fresco of Christ seated in judg- 
ment, surrounded by prophets, apostles, and 
martyrs. The east and west sides of the tran- 
sept are devoted to passages from the legend 
of St. Apollonaris, to whom the church is 
dedicated. Deger takes the north walls and 
the apse, Karl Miiller the south, and Andreas 
Miiller the transept; beneath the large frescoes 
of the nave and choir runs a series of smaller 
compartments from the hand of Ittenbach. _ 

It would be difficult to give detailed descrip- 
tion of all the frescoes separately, without 
falling into the wearisome monotony of a 
catalogue; equally difficult does it become to 
select where each work merits more space than 
can be given to all. Moreover, no written 
account can produce upon the reader the 
wonderful unity and harmony felt on seeing 
the works together : the selection and groupi 
of subjects been so felicitous, that eac 
seems to assist in appreciation and compre- 
hension of the rest; each is complete in itself 
and yet an inseparable link in the whole circle. 
The four young artists, whose first great work 
this frescoed interior became, brought to their 
labour the freshness of youthful enthusiasm, 
the devotion of eager disciples in an honoured 
cause, with a religious fervour akin to the 

irit that fired the t masters of old: thus 

ese walls bear the impress not of prosaic task 
work, but of living, earnest thought. 

We begin with the works of Ernst Deger, 
the elder of the group of painters, and shall 
select those which show most originality of 
treatment and effect. The Birth of Christ, 
which fills the north side of the little nave of 
the chapel, commences the series. Deger has 
here combined all the incidents of the Christ- 
mas story: nine choirs of Angels float and 
chant in the heavens; shepherds bow in 
worship before the Holy Babe ; wise men come 
from afar to behold the fulfilment of their pro- 
= visions. Py“ is something of divine 
significance an ignity in this upin 
together of all the acters in the dul seen ot 
the great Christian drama. Deger has, more- 
over, united an ideal and religious treatment of 
the subject with individuality and realistic 
PeThat ‘Ttalian A 

ian influence is perceptible in th 

work of Deger is very evident; how could it be 

otherwise, when the young artist had been for 

ea aay + aon ad erg in the ve 
the works of Fra. Angelico an 

taphael? Yet there is ocveiie of —f 
hess in Deger's conception and treatment of 
his subjects, that allies him with the devotional 
painters of Germany in the fifteenth and six- 


tee’ mth centur ies > and if we were to select his 
1 li . 1] 1 } G . 
rather i Raphael 








i he compositions of 
wg ugh inferior in scale to 
' ow-artists, they are no | 
— im Art-quality. The characteristic 
uties of Ittenbach’s manner recall indeed, 
the spiritual style of Fra. Angelico: both 
artists, the greater and the less, have in 
common grace just touched by ascetici 
tenderness finely tempered by simplicity, and 
+ brilliancy of colour, lustrous as jewels. 
en ~ frescoes by Karl Miiller, the Birth 
: irgim, in the nave, and the Coronation 
o the ‘Virgin, in the choir, are both good 
examples of his felicity in management of ¢ 
posing line. He seems to possess that ccnai- 


ne 


ee 





ism, | turned to go. Before 





bility for balance and relation which, in a 
ician or a poet, would be sense of rhythm. 


musician 


f| Another admirable quality in the essentially 


raceful style of this artist, is the airy ease of 
siatode noticeable in his youthful or angelic 
figures, 8 ting, as it were, motion in rest, 
like the poise of a lark, mid-heaven, or the 
“cello divin” of Dante. The Birth of the 
Virgin is divided into upper and lower portions : 
that above, containing the chief subject, that 
below, a striking wre = typical women from 
the Old Testament. is lower portion is very 
characteristic of Karl Miiller, and brings out a 
power which a German critic, Herr Wi n 
well describes as his “‘ feines Gefiihl fur Schén- 
heit und jungfriuliche Anmuth, die sich mit 
einem tief empfundenem Ausdrucke in Gestalt 
und Gebirde zu einem unwiderstehlichen 
Wirkung verbinden.” This criticism is verified 
by the lovely figure of the virgin Abishag, who 
is the centre of the group we now consider : 
selected as a fair of maidenhood, she 
stands with her hands clas on her bosom, 
robed in white, delicate and tender as a lily, 
with an ineffable ete of ped and meek- 
ness about her bowed head and graceful form. 

Passing onwards, from nave to transept, the 
fréscoes by Andreas Miiller, from the Legend of 
St. Apollonaris, strike the eye as negatively, 
rather than positively good. They may, in- 
deed, be taken as fair examples of the German 
spiritual school in its weakness. The faults 
which mar these works by Andreas Miiller are 
the faults of the school when unanimated by 
individual genius and character—convention- 
ality of treatment, feebleness of drawing, and 
poor decorative colouring. 

We turn to the grand fresco of the Cruci- 
fixion, by Deger, on the north transept wall, 
the most important and impressive of the whole 
series. In treating the solemn subject of the 
Crucifixion, Deger has sought to bring out, not 
the horror and awful agony which most artists 
make prominent features, but rather the divine 
significance of suffering, the strength of love 
true unto death. No obtrusive distortions dis- 
tract the eye from the sublime calm of the 
crucified Christ, strong in endurance, suffused 
with light from the Unseen. The upturned 
face and patient form of the penitent thief, the 
painful contortions of the scoffer, and the 
various attitudes of groups below the Cross, 
are brought into subtle balance with the central 
figure, so that from it, and to it, every line 
radiates imperceptibly. The sorrowing mother 
at the foot of the cross is sin ly beautiful : 
intense agony has blanched her face and en- 
larged her burning, but tearless eyes; not even 
the burden of a crushing grief can rob her 
form of the dignity of its Divine motherhood. 
The sky behind assumes a peculiar grey-blue 
tint, lightening into sullen red tow the 
horizon, and producing an effect strangely 
solemn and portentous : the air seems to gleam 
and quiver with intermittent flashes. The 
colouring throughout is harmonious and sub- 
dued ; the draperies in this, as in other of 
Deger’s frescoes, are somewhat squarely cast 
in manner, akin to the Giottesque treatment. 

To this, the grandest composition of the 


ry | series of frescoes, we have devoted too much 


space to enter into further description. If our 
simple account should induce any one of our 

ers to visit for himself this mountain shrine 
of Art, he will linger long as we, and leave as 
reluctantly. 

We stayed until the brown-robed monk had 
finished sacristan work, had lit the 
lamps in the _Crypt-chapel where lies the 
martyr-bishop in stone effigy, had dressed the 
altar-rails with spotless muslin, had 
numberless times in and out of the church with 
his noiseless bare feet ; still we lingered, when 
the quiet was disturbed by sudden incursion of 
Visitors from the town. Their loud voices, 
jarring on the silence, broke the spell, and we 

the short autumn day was 

ended we were many miles away from Remagen. 

But the memory of the mountain-chapel with 

the pictured vision on its walls, haunts us yet: 

= = tee on ane of calm delight to which 
ma i i 

and tumult of city-life. Wiaihesiicnse: 


Acyes D. Arximson. 


WOOLNER’S STA , 
DAVID SASSOON. = 


A STEADY current of the precious metals 
was d towards the shores of or 
Indian Empire, and especially towards those 
of rage y By boo devastation of the cotton 
during the civil war. The wonderful 
fever which ensued is now a thi 

t. The gonn fortunes 
native and glish speculators 
lated in a few months withered i 
gold. But every nowand then, 
of this short-lived splendour is 
the banks of the Thames, 
ey 

. It is when 

aa flotsam falls at the feet i 
Some such good fortune ‘must i 
the commission, to execute in 
statue now exhibiting by Mr. 
the studio of that sculptor. 
a fair specimen of a consci 
treatment. The outline of 
flowing robes and beard, the 
shadow of the turban, are all 
suitable for resentation in 
The most objectionable characteristic of the 
statue is the poor, chimney-piece marble in 
which it is wrought. The obtrusive blue 
veins lead the lover of age: sculpture to wish 
that if better marble was unattainable, 
some humbler, but less variegated material 
had been re the artist ; and we 
have something li shadow of a doubt 
whether the treatment is not rather fitted 


folds of the girdle; they are natural, it is 
true, but there is a want of incisi 

cially towards their terminations, i 
y consistent with the pliancy of 
ental textures. In a w are 
some extent conventionalised. 

remark applies to the beard. 

pieces between the fingers, 

so unsightly, will, no doubt, 

when the statue arrives at its 

tion. We with’ some hesitation 
this point, Bc 


po m the fact that 
English difficulty as to seeing 
interferes with a more accurate 
The reader who has not carefully 
sculpture may look at the 
The statue stands in the open court of 
Kensington Museum, under a roof of 
Just oo; and therefore i eunseas 
a statue sho seen. Noone wae 
ever laid a chisel on marble while expes! 
to a shifting and varying light, will 
the truth of the remark. To attemptsculp- 
ture in the open air, or circumstances 
which allow of the constant in the 
direction of the luminous rays, 6 & 
that will soon remind him who 
of the fable of the ‘‘ Cat, the two 
and the Cheese ;” his evsning’s 
the subject will need to be 


by a counter-nibbling 1 ‘pe 
end 


Sculpture only be 
cuted under « fixe Ds 
that 


tits 


eh 


¥ 


4 





under a fixed illumi 
work save that of the Great 
bear examination in any 
under which it was 
rather of direction than of 
colour. We should like to see it 
illuminated. The effect 
be fine, but of that we 
opportunity of forming 
even that must be an acci 
for the statue appears to 
in the situation which — 
available as to space, Wi 
to the primary requisite 
tural lighting. 
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PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY.—Parr IV. VENICE. FLORENCE—Tue PITTI PALACE. 
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THE PRESENTATION. 


; ’ guest in conversation W1' th those 


colonnade overlooking a city, that of the 
in the central von Sacto. hy is the principal | numerous other persons occupy the wes 
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while in the immediate foreground, and descending the broad | steps on each side, are groups of figures that form episodes, 
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tecture ; the crowd of people, 
and 


combination of 


St. Mark,’ by Paris Bordone ; it ranks among 


former by St. Mark, 
-will to it. Una : 
ive steps of mosaic 
in the centre, under @ canopy ; 
ndola, a portion 
he presents the ring to the Doge; 
umerous body of 
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of the fine collection of pictures and 
other works of Art contained in it. 
The building was commenced in 
1440, from the designs of the cele- 
brated architect Brunelleschi, by 
Luca Pitti, a wealthy Florentine. 


year 1559, when it was purchased from his great grandson, 
Giovanni Pitti; or, as some writers affirm, in 1549, from Bona- 
corso Pitti, by Leonora de Toledo, wife of Cosmo I., Duke of 
Florence. From one or other of those dates till about the middle 
of the last century, when the Medicis dynasty became extinct by 
the death of the Grand Duke, Gian Gastone, the Pitti Palace, 
which has always retained its original name, continued to be the 
chief residence of the family, and has since maintained its position 
as the abode of royalty. 

The collection of pictures is arranged in fourteen splendid 
apartments, Tocatatel in the style of Louis Quatorze. e first 
five of these, the most richly ornamented, have the ceilings painted, 
in fresco, by Pietro da Cortona; and each bears the name of a 

et. The number of pictures distributed through the llery 
is about five hundred. We reserve to the following pect 
any reference to them, with the exception of ‘Tue ADORATION 


. os ait 
pictorially arranged, gives it life | 


Academy, though it contai 


attenion might well be di ted. 


, ns eit 
figures and architecture 18 the 
i d represents the fisherman giving | 
“ ye whch, according to the legend, | 
he fo tron saint of the city, 


the | 


y - 
‘which | care of the princely family 
the second flight of steps, 


| Florence,” genius of every 


in front of | fruits that x 
‘wie authorities, headed as it | ornate, perk 
arch. Through a lofty open arch- of the ; 

hich the ceremony takes ance © 


tal be 


THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI. 
(Ghirlandajo.) 


It remained in the possession of his descendants till about the | his father, a 


limit, ot es 
of Florence that he enquired the surname 


been so famed 


descended to his cl I 
father for a glint, but his 
being placed under Alessio neti, 
artist of no, great, repute. Ghirlandajo was 
painters of his who alienated imeelf 
termed the Gothic style of his predecessors, - 
of his contemporaries. His excellent qualities 
his frescoes rs in his sak ° 
but this well-known sacred subject 1s & 
curious, composition with regard to t _— 
scripture. e figures are careful in awiD 
arranged, the reverential feeling of each is 
the costumes are displayed with no inconsidera’ 


love of 
inetti 
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THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


FORTY-THIRD EXHIBITION. 


Tue Scottish metropolis, so delightful at any 
season, is never more enjoyable tan when the 
Academy has opened its annual exhibition. And 


so well is this understood, that no sooner is the | the hi 


note of preparation heard, than all descriptions 
of people begin to plume their e: pose 
and come flocking from far and near to 
Grecian building on the old Edinburgh Mound. 
In they all go with a little flutter of excitement, 

ping their catalogues with an earnest satis- 
ection ; and thus, day after day, keep pouring 
into the beautiful rooms with their abundance 
of Art treasures stretching out before them 
“ where to choose.” 

The usual Banquet (held this year on the 12th 
of February), which was largely attended by the 
Members of the Academy and their friends, 
derived additional interest from the presence of 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson. The American Minister 
was charmed with the locale of the feast asa 
novelty in his experience, and took occasion to 
supplement his previous eulogies on Scotland 
by special reference to the merits of its artists. 
The Earl of Haddington, another distinguishe 
guest, won golden opinions yA displa: < his 
oratorical powers. President Sir George Harvey 
occupied the chair, with D. O. Hill, Esq., Crou- 

ier; and altogether the evening was intel- 
ectually worthy, and well fitted to leave a trail 
of sunny memories behind it. In the present 
exhibition, all the Academicians are represented, 
several of them in eminent force ; yet we miss 
some one distinctive work that rivets the atten- 
tion and far outstrips the rest. This is a pity; 
for every such creation of genius, coming upon 
us with glorious power, not only thrills the soul 
with a new joy, but marks an era in the history 
of Art. © associates are wanting, Persr 
Granam and R. Gavry. But the two Acade- 
micians Elect (Messrs. Ross and Cameron) have 
both rendered good service; the ‘ Salmon Fish- 
ing’ of the former, and ‘ Responsibility’ by the 
latter, being excellent examples of their indivi- 
dual styles. In the absence of any “bright par- 
ticular star’’ to bear off the palm, we are partly 
consoled by observing that a greater number 
than usual possess decided claims to our respect. 
With men whose reputation has attained a cer- 
tain altitude, their names alone are a sufficient 
guarantee of excellence; while to the majority, 
who are yet toiling up the mountain at various 
elevations, we had much rather stretch out the 
hand of encouragement than offer the utterances 
of cold, hard criticism. For Art, be it remem 
bered, like Music or Poetry, is just an outlet of 
mind which requires judicious training; and 
whoever ventures on the field regardless of this 
truth will speedily discover (without the hasty 
censure of others) his own inherent incapacity, 
and so fade away into insignificance. ‘An 
Officerin the Elizabethan Costume,’ has the full 
vigorous touch of the late Jonn Purr, R.A., 
‘The Minuet,’ by J. E. Mritass, R.A.., is a very 
charming young girl to whom dancing has a 
grave importance wholly ignored by the belles 
of our modern school. Sir Nozt Paron’s, 
R.S.A., ‘ Fairy Raid’ is a pre-eminent example 
of what we would fain designate the early atyle 
of this master; from which, albeit he has a 
lingering fondness for it, he ever and anon 


emerges into what may be a graver and higher | ja 


} ve — rn Sa, Se = 
oroug’ is year,—in the portrait 
the ‘ Baillee of Proven,’ in his ‘ Ben Ledi,’ a 
rich landscape, and especially in ‘ Auchymoor,’ 
a romantic and suggestive leaf from Nature's 
book. Of Tuomas Fan's, R.A., two pictures 
_chil- 


dren feed g poultry though im boend eames 
r) ed by * Music hath — 


ing, is greatly exc 

where a beautiful t of a true 

lassie stands lost in the bewilderment of a 
rustic strain. ‘Haddon Hall,’ by Joun Fazp, 
R.S.A., is a delightful reminiscence of the 
olden time; and while the foreground is occu- 
pied by competitors in the graceful lists of 
archery, the di reveals the ancient castle 
towering amid its green surroundings. Wu- 





Lam Crawrorp, A., though dealing largely in 
portraiture, is something more than a mene 
copyist of features, as witness the sisters ‘ Lucy 
and Evelyn,’ conspicuous for a certain easy ele- 
gancerareof attainment. Our favourite, however, 
is ‘Too Late.’ Here a girl of exquisite beauty— 
whose hair alone, decked with the solitary blue 
flower, is a study of golden wealth—comes 
stealthily to a gate, “too late” to hinder 

ostile encounter of rival lovers, one of 
whom lies dead behind the door. The colour 
may be somewhat florid, but the situation is 
striking, and told with ‘ne effect. There is 


cleverness and —- James DaumMonn’s, 
R.8.A., ‘Queen Mary returning from the Kirk 
of Field,’ yet the insignificance of the principal 
essentially mars the interest. J. B. Mac- 
DONALD, A.., is only ially successful in ‘ King 
James and the Wi , uch as the female 
—— the og pe as lacks i 
grouping ightly con The 
figure of James and of fhe old woman are re- 
points, and the theme is attractive from 
its = iarity. The ‘Old World and the New,’ 
by Wittram Dovoras, R.S.A., is quaint and 
suggestive. Two monks, severe in garb and 


brimful of the self-denying austerity of their | The 


order, are seated moodily in cloistered cell ; 
while outside the casement we have a peep of 
some jaunty —— of over-dressed humanity 
disporting ves in the sunshine — a 
novel conception, and well pourtrayed. ‘ Left 
Behind,’ by the same artist, depicts a simple 
incident that strikes home at a glance to the 


r’s heart. 
We do not care much for Sir Francis Grant's, 
P.R.A., perpen of the ‘ Battle of Alma,’ 


applied, affects Gour.ay Sraet’s, R.S.A.,‘Shoot- 
ing Party,’ where tameness takes the place of 
tumult; and where, unless the multitudinous 
dramatis persone are portraits, there is little to 


Street is assailed with jeers and mock adulation 
by the passers by. is decided ability in 
figures, and the humour is - 


the pose of the 
table. Atzexanpsr Leocerr versa- 
se ‘The shipwrec pb ge geared 
is a clever, dreary conception ; great 
favourite is ‘Hame frae the Herring Dra 
where the young seaman having poured out 
earnings on the table with quiet he and 
his money are being closely scru by the 
family. The woman who Sree wage hs 
silver is evidently a calculating soul. 
ferent the innocent child who sits playing on 
the floor, unconscious of the very existence of 
the world’s idol! This was one of the earliest 
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It would pussle » conjuror to unravel what sublime language to the heart of the intelligent a 


means by ‘ Dreamer. F empare> But where is S. Boven, A., 
the eee ie iovebeed is while? Winning new laurels unquestion- SOUTH KENSINGTON 


y ; b; and | ably at the hand of discrimination and taste. enna 
- pda ie the Foss ‘And pony cone ont Ban mir ong CHAPTER IIT 
1 usable. Torrent,’ tumbling over the untains, ‘ 
paraed ee oe eid similitude at it; and not the | or the beautiful repose of oO pone Se = Szcrion V. : 
: of any vague whim of a | the ‘Ruins on Inc ene He’ or, last | LN any attempt to describe a : 
vet tine we sald pa |" Storm over Dunelanborzugh Ct, Men | many ‘arioten. of china, the coe 
g artists in Sco a | os ome oe f both of the writer and of the 
- if time only is | exquisite rendering of a uliar cast of country f the reader : 
whom wenger at ng fine only | xe een 9 an eas and ny, | the former to adopt histo ee 
9 A.. hitherto associated almost exclu- | all blending in delicious conjunction (and | proportion to the tude and 
sivel with Newhaven episodes, takes bold | rightly sold on the first day of the Exhibition | the collection, will be tt 
flight this year into a totally diverse walk, and | for 200 guineas),—we have only two words to order should be adopted in its 
starts away into the sunny south, thence im- | say of the whole :—“ Well done! 4 and catalogue. The result of thi 
ing to us three glowing transcripts of} D. 0. Hit, RS.A., contributes many. on’ | grouping is, that any gap or hiatus will 
Palins life. Yet lest we should forget his early varied works. Of his _— Edin Hill eve — come more clearly apparent. Thus 
mission, he first gives us ‘The Fish Auction, we prefer se = . yooh pce Hi = collection once attains a certain i ” 
an admirable version of such gatherings, (0 | It “tion than usual with this artist. ‘A | it passes into transitionstate, Themes 
keep alive the eae ny = a em Whinny Knowe near Palmont’ is remark. | Sity of completion presses upon the 
—— ae lect, in all these Con-| able for the clear immensity of the dis- rietors. Insen sibly, and insti ¢ ively, 
tinental scenes. ‘The Contadini waiting for | tance, revealing the Ochils range afar. We like collection will tend to form itself 
Hire,’ is broad and masterly in style; 80 is | ‘ Castle Campbell,’ with its peculiar sky. (Is | a historic gallery. : 
the 'Piazza at Rome,’ where the fat priest, | almost any tint of sky unnatural?) And the The extreme and lavish wealth of 
clutching the umbrella, seems more intent on iy” o'day on = — ao —— — Kensington Gall in Tialias sajelia 
his dinner than his orisons. and effective. ‘The of Queen renders more marked, contrast, the 
Pass we at length from the crowded ways of | is quite a fairy-scene, sunny fy comparative poverty ‘o a collection in 
men to the haunts of nature. And first we | We must thank Mr. F. denen ~ - | some other respects. By the side of oneof 
weal poy in th, aims of | gran Cas a ey cere lat apn ta | the, nest calections of Talia 

tu . Farqvnarson, sugges ’ ‘ 
Milton’s lines, Now comes still ovening on,” rocks that girt the sea-beach has fallen oppor- wet G path ange = we expect, in 
&c. The amber sunset, partially revealed | tunely to hide the footprints of the villain | /0gusa | on, to see some 
through the tall tree branches, is fast fading | Glossin. How soothing and lovely, on the‘other illustrations of the various 
into twilight. The mysterious hush pervad- | hand, is his ‘Summer Evening on the Forth,’ | manufactures of earthenware, and 
ing the lonely woodland strikes to the heart | where the bridal is being held between earth and —- to find (as in the 
with a solemn and we d our | sky! Watuzr Paron, R.S.A., is one of those | of the play of Hamlet, with the 

in sym ic unison. ae Me rae pom ive mage beds ag ong our a. Hamlet omitted ial desire 
.,is a man of whom the Academy ma hough rather i to mannerism. : 

d. For genius soaring far x ah t, | which we mean a tition of himself in hie 
prow gen g repe , 
industry, and force of circumstance, is the | sunset skies and young May moons, there is / in9 
— wo that transfigures + ag woke close — to nature in the eile te —is to be found in the Ceramie 
touches, snatching a grace infinitel ond | brush. He possesses, moreover, a versatili “ $ tae 4 . 
the reach of all other mental gifts. When we | which he can compass his purpose in a twofold articles of this description which = 
look at ‘Old Edinburgh, Night,’ it is not the | manner, either by oil or water-colour, an attempt | Possession of the Museum, are 
sity lite ite oi Lee poe my The poetry - not always made with equal success. Pe po og Fe song ay? loan — . 

-life, its sins and sorrows, its pains and toi ‘Autumn Evening, Arran,’ is a type of the | Co . course 
ite transient joys and its tearful agonies, its ower serenity of the loveliest hour in the | only a transitory one; but, so long as it 
praying and = cang Se vor is its — ig » year ; and the ‘ Moor in Skye,’ | exists, it interferes with both the artistic 
thousand inevitable vicissitudes—all rise u ild, and ¢ ive, a to ev histori ue of the entire collec- 
— - in one long ee -_ beneath observant eye to testify to its traihflnes = — -— 
wh listening soul lies down and overflows | portraiture per se we have abundant specimens from which what we call 
with earnest compassion. ‘The Haunted House,’ | from D. Macys, RSA: the most impor. Bethe erro fetes pros 

an expressive picture; while the name- | tant being ‘Viscount Melville in the : 
less dreary scene, indicated by the line, ‘ With ye Se 9p ey and the prettiest, (Mrs. seas eo be tensed heck Sete vor 
& heigh-ho! the wind and the rain,’ is clo- | Hannan,’ seated in her drawing-room, with her | “V® hundred years, to the the 
ay 7. ae. of a re we dog in her lap. Corvry Surru, R.S.A., amply | 2698, B.C. yp snes ged Fee 

0 MART’S ent of ‘Her Ma- | maintains his tation, while J. M. Barctay, | fifth Chinese > Ww 
jesty’s Deer Forest.’ He has a fine eye for | Tavexnor teow Macretu, Lees, R.S.A., ‘ore Christ. The 
the grandeur of Caledonia’s “ Muirs and Mosses | Burtow, A., Macteay, R.S.A., and others, are | twelfth, i i 
mony, ©!” and the stormy mists gathering excellently represented. The water-colours are by the names of Tchin, Soui, and 
round Loch-na-Gar are dashed off with an generally superior—comprising most of the old | jn the third, the sixth, and the 
impressive hand. Analogous to the foregoing | names and some new ones. JaMEs Bamno- ae - f our era—witnessed the production 
is Brarriz Buowx’s ‘Among the Grampians,’ | oven has distinctive talent, as also R. M. f the ppalie oa t blue, the ancient 
® stern page in a rugged region faithfully read. | Batuantywe, R. Mornam, Junr., Wooixorn, | % “20 ancien egy rage 


His ‘Deserted Mill’ is a fragmentary study of 
’ rag y of | Mitizr, Staunton, and a host of others, whom 
much merit, 80 also are ‘Cottages near Loch | in the limited space of one article devoted 
ET Gn. chan of Aberfoil,’ by | to the Royal Academy, we cannot attempt to : 
. a apie RS.A. ‘The snow about the | analyse. dynasty, which lasted from 
yy tl pe then ~ donkey standing | The display of sculpture, though limited, isof | A.D., was the period which 
: , onumen a cote most | a high class. Wriiam Broprm, R.S.A., has,| most precious and famous 
excels in ‘ 7 wong pe Ach LARK, A., among others, a statue in marble called ‘Sun- | very fragments of some di 
apheneenel rae C bray, an old | shine,’ full of grace and beauty. Joun Hurcn- | are now treasured like gems. 
— oo pany ap ga pen yd BAA. Bay is replete with the | first in date and in value is 
-C. gnity of a no intelligence. W. i i 
enfant A. ‘yh Ronan my ohag sr aaammaste Ps aay Macdonald ’ is sews ant 
of uaried oA ir special | er; and A. AnpErson’s ‘ Jessie,’ a pat- : 
P * apse ol melt Stanek ms crinced by | tern of chubby childhood folded in downy | crackle, in : 
‘An Auld Drive Real? to may Contributions. | sleep. Besides a duplicate of the ‘Model for | SKY+, The second in 
quick appreciation of’ evenin aa — & | a Colossal Statue of Dr. Livingstone,’ now in the third is blue and rose; fifth conta 
while the ‘Moorland’ and ‘Arran Cnt t; | te Glasgow Institute, and of which we, last | pale blue or red; while the fifth om 
the latter,” are full of wild and uted nse of | month, a a high opinion, Mus. D. O.| china of white, red, brown, 
A. Fuaswn, R.S.A., is 0 delightful in hie uty. | Hm excels in a‘ Marble Statue of the late| colours. We find in the Museum 
Surrey,’ that we the more meres tae | Hugh Miller,’ and a ‘Model Bust of Mrs. | a translation into French, by M. 
paucity of his appearances. This want, h t the | Gilroy.’ Indeed, if we do not greatly mis- | Julien, of a Chinese hi of the 
ampl ant, however, | take, this lady is yet destined to reap the | tion of porcelain, so that, 
>| “ay ene of merit in her branch of Art. tent Sus tenamntinn of that 
le canvases, we would | p clon rad eee Acntam, are here unsealed and to the si 
P , : now: ion,’ a | i : : ex: uisite : 
a yt 7 ht amid the surroundings of | brated Hugh Willian prophesied to be in store ban tMianad to hore a 
tain Scene in Sutherland,’ which at a | for Art-genius in Scotland. the name, first, and very 
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entered into its composition ; and, secondly, j 


use it is as white, as transparent, and 
ecsost as thin, as the shell of a hen’s egg, 
—much more so than that of the of an 
ostrich,—dates early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Some specimens of the finest egg-shell 
china consist of scarcely anything but glaze, 
being as thin, the Chinese writers tell us, as 
bamboo pe r. While such is the delicacy 
of the er pieces of po , We may 
remark, at the other extreme of the 
of magnitude, the porcelain tower at Nan- 
kin, which is 830 feet high. 

The mingled Oriental collection, partly 
owned by, and partly lent to, the Museum, 
is in too transitory a condition to allow us 
to give much notice of its contents, as 
fresh arrangement would lex the 
reader. Some Japanese bowls and vases 


will claim attention. A curious Japanese | large 


dish, dated 1641, is remarkable for being 
adorned with a Christian subject, that of 
the Baptism of Christ, having been executed 
before the suppression of Christianity in 
Japan. The Chinese embossed and gilded 
jar (324—'54), bought for £40, is a yalu- 
able specimen of a curious style of work. 
Large plates of crimson crackle, and of 
green crackle, and a bason of light bet: 
are among the most noteworthy ‘of these 
valuable pieces of porcelain. 

Still confining our attention to Oriental 
china, we find that Persian ware is very 
fairly re —— in the ew The 

urity of the white enamel, the brilliancy 
of re colours, and the Oriental character 
of the designs, are such as to raise this 
description of pottery to a position of con- 
siderable importance. An ancient Persian 
bowl of enamelled earthenware, painted 
inside and out with a floriated design in 
blue, was bought for the small price of 
£4. Glazed vases and bottles, and enamelled 
— bowls, cups, saucers, and salt-cellars, 
a the bulk o = “aby the collection. 

ne very curious bow © appearance, 
at first sight, of being set with precious 
stones ; being painted with ornaments in 
blue and black, and diapered with perfora- 
tions filled in with glaze. It was t, 
with most of the Persian china, 
the Bandinel collection. Specimens of 
enamelled wall-tiles are also to be seen 
in the case of Persian earthenware; the 
architectural decoration of mosques and 

laces with coloured and enamelled pottery 

ing a. style of art equally suited, to 
climates in which fountains and jets of 
water constitute almost the highest luxury, 
and to the taste of the Moorish and Sara- 
cenic propagators of the stern faith of Islam. 
In the quaint and charming of 
Cintra is to be found a summer-house on 
the roof, lined with enamelled earthenware, 
the incautious visitor to which finds him- 
self imprisoned by a wall of water that 
occupies the entrance, while he unex- 
pectedly finds himself to be the mark at 
which jets from every side are suddenly 
and accurately directed. 


Szcrion VI. 


In the absence from the Ceramic 

of specimens of Oriental china, with the 
exception of that of Persia, the historic 
order of the collection leads the observer 
to prs ner a a glance at the small 
case 0 objects, at Hispano-Moresque 
ware. The tiles, or “ sonleiea,* which were 
architecturally used in the Moorish edifices 
of Spain, are considered to be the earliest 
examples of enamelled earthenware in 
modern Europe. Specimens date from the 
fourteenth century. They belong, how- 
ever, like the Della Robbia plaques, rather 
to architectural decoration Fam the sub- 


scale | or sixteenth century, 


scroll diaper, in alternate compartments of 
Ce 
acu ornament in ustre. 
is piece of Spanish work, of 
, cost £80. Another 
curious specimen isa bowl 20 inches in 
diameter, and 9 inches deep, in the shape'of 
a funnel, adorned with ‘the representation 
of a ship in full sail, with the arms 
Cee ne Ges eee 54. An 
ewer with handle and spout, the sides bein, 
— and ornamented in blue an 
ustre, will also attract attention. The 
size of the bowls appears to denote the 
ancient prevalence of a mode of cookery still 
familiar in Spain. A plateau of Hispano- 
Moresque ware, 20 inches in diameter, 
is ornamented with the arms of Spain, bla- 
zoned in a manner unusual for those of 
any other country, being divided in tierce : 
the arms of nm occupying the first 
| mmacbew way! pdr wa astille and 
Leon, quarterly, remaining two-thirds. 
Although they are very much later in 
date, we may here notice the specimens 


ing from the famous manufacto 
of Been hatin near Madrid, establish od 
by King Don Oarlos III., in 1759. The 


eighteenth cen was famous for the 
manufacture of chi which was then 


mences in 1706, the Dresden porcelain in 
1715. The Capo di Monte ware in 1730. 
The Chelsea china dates from 1745. The 
— Sévres from i sr ally — 
vres porcelain was produced in 1769. 
so Retiro fee a eee. and its 
price a en with ex 
rapidity of tote yoame. Two acoeyeagme 
vases, with covers of white porcelain, 


pes Sone rhased at the moderate price of 120, 64 
at the rice . 6d, 
A t bargain was i ti 
fal white biscuit vase, two feet high, with 
embossed , which was purchased for 
£6 48. 2d, For a similar vase, with coloured 


no less than a thousand poun 
Secrion VII. 
There is a of connoisseurship, which 


paid at such and a sale, are apt to 
assume more im the consider- 
ation of the intrinsic value of a work of Art. 
In collecting china the is in un- 
usual danger of falling under the influence 
of this spirit of conn 

It is perfectly true that it may be desir- 


able at times to give an exceptionably high 

rice for a single article, which, ; of 

Fittle value as an object of beauty, is cal- 

culated to shed ee ee any 
Art. M. Brogniart 


E 


obscure branch rt ha 

aE fh 5 
t useum 

Sévres. He has there made it a rule to 





commenced, for the most , under royal | first 
auspices. its Denies apertemeceee by 


covered with little embossed roses, giving | i 
a honeycomb ane the articles, are | ter 





to x 
that would clearly illustrate the of 
manufacture, than to seek for which 

oo oe 
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brought to Italy. ; Q 
carried on with activity in central Italy in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and, 
a in the seventeenth. Faenza, 
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found in the collection. | formation took place in the contrary direc- 
eighteenth century. The tion. A stag = ae at the goddess, 
beautiful face of a woman, who is repre- with a human on his shoulders. The 
sented with two on a plateau | effect is most = A fine cistern of 
3,087—'55) with rustic buildings in the | Urbino or Padua , representing the 
_isdated 1720. Thespecimen— | same subject, was purchased at the Soulages 
i 18 inches in damian, by | pte bears the unusual figu ao sun 
A ; ting the Temptation, by | p un of a camel. 
 Campanl, of iene, was bought for| A bowl and cover, from’ Cortelli in the 
15s. Some of the earliest purchases for the | Abruzzi, painted with rude figures after 
Museum, at prices which are not stated, ‘Aaatali Canad, filled in with arabesques, 
are to be found in this Sienna case. The/ fruit, and foliage, of the seventeenth or 
wine-cooler, painted with Oupids at pla , | early eighteenth century, which was bought 
with a landscape background (590— 46); | at the sale of the Marryatt collection in 1867 
the cover to a vase, painted with the sub- | for £189, is one of the best painted speci- 
ject of Joseph in Egypt, after Raffaelle; a | mens in the gallery. 
vintage scene, a triumph of Galatea, Arion | The Venetian majolica is remarkable for 
on the dolphin, a group of nymphs tend- | the large size of the imens—dishes in- 
ing Pegasus,—lead one to linger with plea- | tended, no doubt, to heaped with the 
sure before the case which contains them. | varied and abundant supplies of fish fur- 
But if we are guided by the indication | nished by the Adriatic. The grey and pale 
of price, we shall be led to consider the | blue of the enamel coincide with the sub- 
majolica of Gubbio to be by far the most | dued taste for colour of the Venetians, and | 8 
valuable portion of the collection. For| would serve admirably for the domestic 
depth and richness of colour, as well as for | ware of our own country. A curious 
the inimitable rainbow lustre, it is, indeed, | adaptation of the form of a deeply sunken 
unrivalled. But the tracery, floriation, | saucer to give effect to the representation 
arabesque, or other description of geome- | of landscape, is given in 179—'53. A 
tric pattern, for which this ware is more | perforated basket, and a plateau "with 
remarkable than for its figures, seems to | scolloped edges show the di ition of 
have suffered much from the process of | the designer not to depend f 
Scings Mf indloh, in the fost, botenes, i | tien on the brash elena ‘The Grug-pots, 
was in any way worthy of the rich and | in every part of the collection, are pot ‘ departm 
gorgeous colours which it displays. The | No doubt the medici a vp te ah pices 
green, orange, and gold lustre on the | efficacious vr Gey hdr cee — state “Samana 
covered vase (519—'65); the ewer with | had to be extracted from eae abt i 
trefoil lip and scroll handle, painted in | ceptacles. Throughout Ital rat the a 
geometrical compartments, grounded alter- | day uaint, gri or fancifal d eee 
nately in blue, orange, and green, from elmaal ‘evasion to b 7 mt 
th , a, j y to be found displayed on 
e Soulages collection (836—'65); the|the formidable vessels that ad 
plate with a profile of Cwsar en grisaille | shelves of the Farmacista.* gabe 
on a gold ground, with a border of gro- : 
tesques lustred with ruby on deep Fiue 
(8,908—'63), together with its companion | © REPORTS OF SCHOOLS OF ART. 
aay 5 Fp hay (8,892—'63), lustred in " _ nee 
ruby, ing a shiel: EMALE 00L 0 — interestin 
a Uwth laning mmekred — has wg hela at 43,,Queen Square, 
ehere ; al ‘ 
with the siguctere of i oe > Oop as blished nearly Yesipaie yams ein con: | and uci tae Sel ns ae eee 
the back, are among the most admirable yr ay Nc the Science and Art Department | di ted to the students of the Dr School 
specimens of this rare majolice. F of the Committee of Council on Education at | of his Excellency Spencer 
last named, which is 10 i a. For the | South Kensington, holdsan annual local exami- | ar Munsell, feed sor 4 
£70 was paid. The t inches in diameter, | nation for the Queen’s medal and other prizes. | Roy ameied opened 
toned cost £50 each ‘h Peveonly men- | The pupils keenly compete in the respective dnacting wegen a +? 
97 a. C) eter being | classes of elementary drawing, modelling in cla: i i 
inches. A 12-inch plate, bearing the | and wax, painting i Y | tothe right position taken by the 
arma of Urbino, cost £100. A bowl edahe | fresco, ansd’oll, anf orien] dakene tos aanem | of Axt ie the 
74 inches in di wl plate, | fresco, and oil, for decora- 
es in diameter, was bought for the | tion and manufactures. The examples of their 
same ont It would be interesting to | Skill and handiwork were thrown open to the 
peeved Ke Lin ee Sieegio hismaelt | o71ks stadents, en well an geaceal supprton ot 
In the case of Urbino ware will j the institution, and the collecti Ly pees 
are will be chiefly ‘eont, on, in all respects 
noticed a plateau lent by Her Maj most creditable, afforded unmixed satisfacti 
wie Ou ® wonderful exabeaqe co Some of the works exhibited, more ially 
with Griffins on grisaide on dark blue, 7 Peat proure from nature, and really fl 
four-spouted vase, adorned with the , perspecti stad the 
ef the dei Medici, Joshua’ routing’ the | tank ncn caitic 
Amorites, Venus on a trefoil-shaped Sn the —— ant oa 
the marriage of Alexander, and the Battle | more exp own annual exhibitions of older and 
of ine. are among the subjeote | Which gai — The group of flowers 
artists of the birth inal design for ince, and an chivcees dhona 
; place of Se aint ir ince, and an elaborate 4 
to be observed evr sna Custel Durante is | etellence of o deserve tpecial notice for: the 
Brace hte ri | ety ela a 
is in the centre ; but a choir of Oupids il ay rewarded with the national gold 
‘to | den is & very clever and well-finished pro- 


PROVINCIAL. 


to cost £60 ; Brammvonam.—The students i 

, have formed _of this school 
te _formed a class for 

ent of the may be observed a | meetings of which essays oe “Se 
@ and Actwon, ae sub- | livered. The plan is exceeding] pone py > 
of Peeping Tom Greek | be made highly beneficial. We have before vs 
represen & Tom of Coventry ig | * *¥llabus of the essays, &c., delivered d ‘he: 
artist the ¢ man with a stag’s the three months just passed : the subjects axe 
: design now referred varied and judiciously chosen. SS 
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* To be continued. 
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: : lour being un- | though peculiar, kind ; one, however, that 
skill; the ng A — ath, 008 Lh a i by rad 1, aon vith | prove — to the many. The artist wi 
sti pia tre ofthe ese aT Cre | Sons of hough and adion; and when hehanrces 
of Roses, as a algelivey eeoinge't | with snaterial, but all | out both, vod ne ey has one his ‘ Dar-Thula, 
I is Mout in e style of true eastern splendour : the soene lies on | congrats ait hibition of the Institute in. 
ng @ river, and it is oy a forward under two 


i were hich illumine | represents the death of Dar-Thula on 
i that of the lamps whic 
the eatival ‘The a undoubtedly the result of much lover and his brothers had fallen 


i ** Dar- in sil 
ied. It urchased by the Queen, rival. ‘‘ Dar Thula stood 
and - os — the cmailer works exhibited at No tear is in her -_ - 

the cue time was one illustrating the well-known old ballad, cheek. Her trembling lps 
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“ Death should come 
Gently to one of gentle mould, 
like thee.” 


Such pictures are at all 
to look Drawn by W. J. Alien.) SUMMER, [Anyraved by B.S. Marrwtt. of r an 
» 08 is this, the more do they excite sorrowfully | suffice f to that the committee of the Orystal = 
a oy kind is another exhibited at the rma | Art-Union potenti 4 prize of twenty guineas to the art 2 
“ - thi tch song, “For O she’s but a wee very beautiful and attractive picture. +, for 
. «A ng,” however, is a pretty full-grown | A commission given by Mr. Francis Fuller to Mr. bea - 
i ~ & piece of rock in an open landscape ; she | the purpose of carrying out a project en’ ined by the formit 
4 oy rang up at the side, to show her | for the publication of a pictorial history of the New oat 
8 Sh eaaes one of those which are sure to | resulted in the production of three of the artist's oo 
surprise that the litany endo pictures. ‘The first, exhibited in 1863, is + Christ bios 
ildren :’ among the juvenile group appear : ’ 
fo ia thos ently referred to by Mr. Fuller's children. ‘The work was thus noticed in Our™ae 
ple materials for pictures of a novel, | of the Institute that year :—‘‘ Mr. Tidey has been striving 97S" 
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iceman 


ee 





the i * s * » . 
ambition. ich is new, 
liberal, and yet literal. Christ, a figure of calm nobility, stands 
with « calld neutied in BO ore Weds eine ta 

of Judah in the distance, and the multitude circ him round 
about. A hush of expectation, of wonder, and of worship, 
to have laid quiet hands upon the tempting Pharisee, the mother 
on bended knees, and the simple and innocent children. A Nubian 
woman, with her swarthy offspring, draws as if she too might 
Sure i, a Blessing destined $a embeans races and regions of 
the earth. The costume is not Raphaelesque, but Bedouin ; 


F 
: 


F 








Drawn by W. J. Allen.} JEANNIE MORRISON. { Engraved by R. S. Marriott. 


last year, the artist had a subject of so far less interest than ‘he 
preceding, as to make but a comparatively minor demand on his 
inventive powers. The picture, however, was one of the great 
attractions of the piety; but subscribers will have the oppor- 
tunity hereafter seeing this composition, which is in the 
hands of the engraver for one of our a 

In addition to the works enumerated, Mr. pny Pong exhibited, 
almost each year, several smaller drawings no meritorious 
after their kind. ‘Jzannre Morrison,’ from Motherwell’s poem, 
is one of these: the engraving on this page shows the attractive 
manner in which the artist has treated a familiar subject. It was 


painted for Dr. Taylor, of Derby, who may be congratulated on 





various times exhibited; such as ‘Sweet William and Mary Gold,’ 


‘ Major Convolvulus, and the Canterbury Belle,’ and of 
kind not 


: 


borrowed from the floral world, ‘ Cock-Robin 


and Jenny Wren,’ ‘Grub and Butterfly,’ &c. 
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THE “RAPPORTS 
DU JURY INTERNATIONAL” 


ON THE 


EXHIBITION OF 1867. 





Tus work, voluminous and vast, in thirteen 
thick large octavos, is one of prodigious import. 
It undertakes to sum up the merits, 

and distinctive, of the contributions to last 
and test of the four London and Parisian 
Exhibitions since 1851. Upon all that went to 
make up the ten classified groups thereof, the 
respective juries had studiously, and with most 
enlightened faculty, to examine, and dispassion- 
ately to adjudge. Surely a more ible— 
in some instances painfully responsi 

could not readily have been undertak 
this; so much was there of antagonistic emula- 
tion amongst the exhibitors, either widely or 


Eech’ group furnished to the International 
Jury and to a specially-selected reporter (rap- 
portewr) subject-matter for luminous reviews of 
the past, present, or prospective development 
of the enterprise, to which, be it ——— or 

are, 


otherwise, it had reference. The 
ir com- 


consequently, of redundant interest ; 
bination is encyclopediac. They are preceded 
by a long and, need we add, most luminous in- 
troduction, by the zealous apostle of free trade 
in France, Pe dey Chevalier. 

Having taken this general glance, we have 
no occasion to invite our readers to stray amid 
the wilderness of topics which form, in detail, 
the contents of this pretentious record. Suf- 
ficient for us be it to confine our attention 
to that one whereof some special note may be 
ex on our part, viz., how the British 

ery of Fine Arts fared in passing through 
this ordeal of judgment; and herein we appre- 
hend that no very agreeable task awaits us. 

We cannot avoid setting out with the follow- 
ing emphatic remark, viz., that in this inter- 
nati concurrence, it was not by any means 
expedient to commit to a single deputy, and 
that one of France, the function of passing sen- 
tence on a British gallery of paintings. We 
mean no invidious imputation in this instance ; 
but there is such a thing as a mind honest, 
albeit unsound, and insensibly warped by pre- 
possessions. Now, it is an established creed 
among French artists and their critics, that 
they are not only far the first school in Europe, 
but almost the only one; that all others have 
succumbed to their omnipotent influence and 
been absorbed in their predominance. There 
is one exception, however, to this humiliation, 
and that is admitted to be, in that British school, 
so long ignored, and whose existence was only 
made known to the Seine in the year 1855. 

These ~— alone —— have — the con- 
signment of the critical rapport, on the lish 
Fine Art collection, to the tender mmeraien an 
individual Frenchman—to Monsieur Ch 
editor of the Constitutional. It should, if justice 
were looked for, have been entrusted to two or 
three ies, of whom one alone should have 
been French. 

This becomes markedly evident upon the face 
of the before us. It 0 as follows :— 

“One but to make the round of the 
foreign galleries in the Champ de Mars to arrive 
at the conviction of a general tendency towards 
@ declension in national individuality, in the 
schools. Marked, though they may be, with a 
thousand distinctive traits of talent, all draw 
nearer, more or less, to the school of France, 
and lose themselves in it.”’ 

A faith like this should*fiush with pride the 
heart of every Frenchman, and, should there 
be, in one specific quarter, the untoward inde- 
pendence of an exception, it is but too natural 
. _— human —— its should 

su in the dominant dispensations, to 
an po more exacting than that of fire. 
Therefore, we repeat, the assertion, that an in- 
dividual Frenchman should not have been sub- 
Jected to the invidious and over-trying task of 
br judgment upon the gallery 


That the proposition set do 
by the editor of the Constitutions, sonpeetlny 


e—duty | vellous 
en than 





: 
ri 
Hit 


an 
vision, have found France wi! ulbach—or, 
in um, with Leys—or, in Holland, with 
Alma-Tadema—in Spain, with: , in 
Russia, with Flavi —to pass over minor 
names ? 


Having a totally different faith, it seems, M. 
Chesneau thus entered upon his task. 

“The first apparition of English artists to the 
Continent, took at the Palace of the 
Avenue de Montaigne, in the year 1855. Then 
was revealed to the European public an art—a 
school—of which the existence had not been 


« Whether it was the result of an unan 


novelty, or simply the impression of su 
leas forcible, certain it is, that our 


tain a lively recollection. Twelve years have 
elapsed since 1855; we have had time to recover 
from our first surprise ; circumstances are favour- 
able for an equitable appreciation of the United 
ters, a from which, we are 
to thom, for the first emotions 
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“ ” he observes, “a school within | 
a bee rope Fen they did form; for to this 
fellowship of pai ters has happened what comes | 
pass with convivial reunions. For a mo- 
ere combined in a common creed. | 
With faith ardent, fresh, and sincere, they 
formed themselves into a small but intolerant | 
church, led by an exalted and ardent individual, 
impassioned to violence, who devoted his per- 
son, his fortune, and a pen sin ly el uent 
to the renovation of Art within the circle of | 
his influence. All this ardent excitement is 
extinct, and the members of this strange com- 
munion are di What incidents have 
led to this dissolution? Doubtless the course 
of human events, with its ever-accompanying 
concourse of deceptions.” 

If this were so, why then a prolonged analy- 
tical disquisition on the defunct “small church ? 
How was it ad rem? Shall we be compelled 
to conclude that the theme was thus largely 
entertained, because it was felt to supply @ 

matter for salutary reproof and casti- 
tion? But was M. Le a quite 
justified in associating Sir Noel Paton with 
the Pre-Raphaelites ? We are much mistaken 
if that artist would it his ‘Oberon and 
Titania’ to be recalled from the Exhibition of 
1855 in order to bear evidence against him, 
on such a charge. Much less would he allow 
it to be in any affixed to his touching 
subject of the ‘ Jn Memoriam,’ so broadly was it 
treated in all We doubt much also 
whether Mr. Linnell and Mr. Charles Lewis | 
will ee in a gratuitous dispensation, 
which places them in a Pre-Raphaelite class of | 
landscape-painters, who, with soulless patience, | 
elaborate an “ unreal mockery ” of nature. 

In the notice, in this Rapport, of the general 
school and individual productions of the Bri- 
tish artists who contributed to this Exhibition, 
there is but little, and of that little a mini- 
mum that is satisfactory. In our works of the 
class genre, a sweeping exception is taken to the 
illustration of what may be styled anecdotical 
subjecte—riddles not to be read except with the 
aid of an explanatory catalogue. Generalisa- 
tion, it appears, should ever guide the composi- 
tion of such themes. But while the British 
artists neglect this essential rule, their de- | 
merits are completed by their total want of 
either originality of conception or special style 
of treatment, We give this in the original. 

“ Si nos voisins secartent ainsi des conditions 
essentielles dans les compositions de cette nature, ils 
ont aussi un autre tort grave, celui de ne révéler 
aucune originalité de conception oude facture qui 
leur suit propre.” 

Thus, after all that has been said about the 
special idiosyncrasy of English Art, it is dis- 
covered, in this popular quarter at all events, to 
be devoid of “ aucune oriinalité de conception ou 
de facture.” 

“Bearcely,” adds the critic, “ may the works of 
Landscer, Well pire J. Souls be noticed 

possessing even a tendenc 
tion to this rule! Ss 
Then, again, historic painting has but poor 
resentatives in England. The Pre-Raphaelite 
forts in this quarter ven! = infelicitous as to 

\ any movement of the kind i 
direction—while in the more Ho ado dg i 
conceptions prevail, which resolve themselves 
ee a pourri de tous les styles, de tous les 

ama nt, en mosaique, Poussi 
Beur, Le Guide, Tition, Raphael ¢. a contasea 
a of all styles and masters—a mosaic 
7 gam of Poussin, Le Seur, Guido, Titian and 
ow the official Rapporteur can 
this ludicrous compound eith that page a 
nality of thought and deed, with which he has, 
in the first instance, stigmatized the British 
painters, it is for him to show. It is a reb 
= we cannot affect to read. ve? 
ore concluding our brief review of this 
ae ey oe sickening valuation of British 


| pictures, than is 


| canvases w 
| thus, 


Mulready, and Leslie. To what co. ection in 


cause of this default? It is not very many 
i i French artists were 
London. are now 
ial stream of supply. 
simplest nse het,” 

remark. It is merely a question of “mar 
nothing more. —_ is at a very i 
bl cen i , as & place 0 ) 
eae e French capital. Here is 
no romance of preference—merely a considera- 
tion of hard cash. That is the bright par- 
ticular star which guides the French artist to 


| us. Were there one similar and equally potent 


in the Continental sphere, it would, there is 
little doubt, win our stubborn Saxon (for we 


‘now learn that race has something serious to 
‘account for in these matters) to transmit their 


pilgrimages | 


frequent Parisian 
venture, interchanging i 
varieties. But that day has not yet arrived. 
In the meantime, we neither expect nor fear 
that the continuously-established introduction 
of the French element into the Art arena of 
London will have any detrimental effect upon 
that ‘native vein so much depreciated by the 
French Rapporteur. We confess to have some 
trust in a cheek that has produced in our own 
time such names as those of Lawrence, Turner, 
Wilkie, Callcott, Hilton, Constable, Etty, Danby, 


Europe would not the masterpieces of these 
painters be gems of price ? 


—»—— 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 

Berimw.—The ancient statue of the Wounded 
Amazon, discovered somewhat recently in the 
vicinity of Rome, is reported to have been pur- 
chased for the Berlin Museum at the price of 
£660. It stands eight feet in height, and is 
sculptured in Athenian marble. The Museum 
has already received, and is about to receive, 
numerous valuable additions of pictures and 
—— by modern German artists: among 
the former, are named five cartoons by Rethel, 
and two by Kaulbach; and among the latter, 
some works by Rauch. 

Havaz.—The recent International Exhibition 
appears to have turned out a failure, so far as 
concerns pecuniary results. The deficiency is 
estimated at £3,800, not including the utilisable 
portion of the Aquarium, valued at £400. The 
municipality of Havre has been asked for a 
supplementary grant of £2000, and the Minister 
= — has erate n ny 4 promised a sum, 
about £800, it is said, to help in discharging the 
liabilities. Cm : . 

Monicu.—The distinguished sculptor Wichi- 
nann has just completed his m for the 
— of Goethe, which is to be cast in bronze, 
and is expected to be ready for inauguration b 
the end of August. J < 
_ Nartzs.—The Neapolitan journals deplore 
in strong terms the injury done, by the work of 
restoration ordered by the Italian Government, 
to the magnificent frescoes, twenty in number, 
painted by Antonio Solario in the cloisters of 
the convent of Sta. Severino, about the early 
of the fifteenth century. The subjects of A po 
pictures are events in the life of St. Benedict. 

Panis.—Marble busts of the following Royal 
Personages have recently been placed in the 
galleries of the Hotel de Ville, by order of the 
Préfet of the Seine: Queen Victoria, the late 
Prince Consort, Em 
Prussia, King and Queen of Belgi King of 
Bavaria, and the Sultan.—M. Cites has re- 
ceived from the Emperor of Russia the decora- 
—" the order of the Red Eagle of the third 
Cc. 


Pomrzi.—Two marble busts have recentl 
jn peng spe — - ruins of this Suneus 
: one is repo to be a bust of P 
bd other a of Brutus: both are said to t he of 
execution. placed i 
National . “! Wing 2 have been in the 
1ENNA.—The Academy of Fi 
elected the following French artists honorary 
members -—H., Dupont, aes Cogniet, 
a Meissonier, Robert » painters ; 
ume, sculptor ; Duban,  Bocowilvald: 
Ballu, and Viollet-Le-Due, architects. 
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cable to a long list of articles 
luxury. This kind of enamel i 
known to a proportion of our 
the curiosities of our own 
are familiar; but in compari 
shown by Messrs. Le Roy, 

we have seen are rude 
a of 
we may refer to a hoasiag 3 
composed of a sprig on which are 
with an accompani f lea 
Every leaf and object i 
is banded by a thread of 80 
excite surprise as to the 
tion in the work. There 
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ANCIENT ROME. 


Wute British enterprise and antiquarian zeal 
are busily at work among the ruins of the 
cradle of Christianity, Jerusalem, the same 
spirit is similarly occupied in investi the 
ruins of the famous city of antiquity whose 
rulers and people were the most hostile opposers 
and persecutors of the earliest Christian Church. 
The British Archwological Society of Rome, to 
which allusion has heretofore been made in our 
ages, has sent us its report for the past year. 
What it has accomplished ma be 
from the statement made by Mr. Parker, the 
treasurer of the society and its indefatigable 
romoter, at a meeting held at the British 
msulate, Rome, on the 30th of December, 
presided over by the Hon. H. Walpole :— 

“The exact site of the Porta Capena had 
long been a matter of dispute ; volumes of learned 
dissertations have been written on the — 
but no one had hit upon the real site. 
antiquaries, the last of whom was Canina, had 
come near to it, but their nearest point was a 
hundred yards to the south of the actual site. 
The real site—that is, the line where the Wall 
of Servius Tullius crosses the valley from the 
Ceelian to the Aventine—was first pointed out 
by Mr. Parker two years ago, but neither the 
Roman nor the German archwologists would 
agree to it. Yet in this exact line it has now 
been found. Drawings and plans were shown 
to the meeting exhibiting the actual sill of the 
gate with the raised footpaths on each side of it 
and the pavement of the Via Appia between 
them, at the depth of nearly thirty feet from 
the surface. One of the square towers of 
Servius Tullius, by the side of the gate, was 
also found, and drawings of it were shown. 
This part of the “‘ Wall of the Kings ” has also 
been excavated, in three other places, and two 
of them are now left open for inspection. In 
these a person may stand upon the wall of tufa 
and see the arcades of two aqueducts, one on 
either side, abutting against the wall. Mr. F. 
Gori, who was employed by Mr. Parker to 
superintend the works in his absence during 
the summer months, went down to Pompeii to 
compare the principal gate of that city with 
the principal gate of Rome. He found them 
exactly the same in every respect. The width 
of the road is only eight feet in both instances, 
and this is in accordance with the law of the 
Twelve Tables, 

“The aqueduct of Trajan was carried on the 
— pon pe — aqueduct across the 
ey, and the rick piers to carry the lo 
pene + rest upon the Wall of the Kings? 
Several of these piers remain in their places in 
a mutilated state, and they were what first 

guided Mr, Parker to fix on this line. 

“One of the reservoirs of Trajan on the cliff 
of the Ccelian was excavated and is left open ; 
it is at one end of the lofty arcade; at the other 
end Trajan built another reservoir on the site of 
the Piscina Publica, a portion of which has 
also been excavated, sufficient to show the ce- 
mented sides, the certain sign of an aqueduct or 
reservoir. One of the seven chambers only has 
been excavated ; the others being all si it 
would have been useless expense to do more. 
—_ is left open for inspection. Various 
other particulars respecting the buildi in 
the first locality called 1 after the Porta Gp 
were given by Mr. Parker, the site of w 
may now be fixed with probability. The idea of 
the Roman antiquaries that the Porta Capena 
ag . the a ¢ the Via Latina with the 

1a Appia near the church of 8. Cesareo, and 
that thie 2 road extended outside of the walls, is 
now shown to be erroneous. 

“ Other important results of the researches of 
the first season of the society have been the 
discovery of the mag chambers of the 
Mamertine Prison, the Lupercal of Augustus, 
and the original entrance to the mausol 
Augustus ;, the source and the mouth 
Aqua Appia, and of the course 
conduit or specus ; line of the wall 
vius Tullius, and the site of the Porta 
and Porta Trigemina, and the probable 
the other gates, as well as the Porta 
Also the evidence that the Mount of Tarq 
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Agger the aqueducts, and then the wall of 
the Empire after Aurelian, were built. 
The Porta uilina of Frontinus, where, as he 
8a most of the aqueducts entered Rome, 
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reservoirs just inade of the Porta 


latter gate, and then carried on an arcade exactly 
as described by Frontinus. Two gates in the 
outer wall have been examined to show that 
they are earlier than the time of Aurelian—the 
interior of the Porta Chiusa and the exterior of 
the Porta Lateranensis; and it was seen that 
each had an ancient road leading from it. 
Other gates are evidently also of the first 
century. The doorway of a temple of the time 
of Hadrian has also been excavated on the 
south side of the Church of SS. Cosmas and 
Damian, on the east wall of which the marble 

lan of Rome was placed. This is believed to 
ee been the Zemplum Urbis Rome, contrary to 
the opinion of the Roman and German anti- 

uaries, who maintain that it was on the site of 

. Francesca Romana.” 

Subsequent information reports that the ex- 
cavations are going on steadily; during the 
month of Jan another pit was dug on the 
line of the of Servius Tullius, Bovdvany 
the Coelian and the Aventine ; another of 
the wall and of the aqueducts by the of it 
was exposed to view, and is left open for the 
present, but = not for long. Another 
pit has been dug in the Circus Maximus, and 
part of one of the galleries, with a staircase to 
it, has been brought to light; only the rough 
stone foundation remains, the cut stone has 
been carried away. This pit has been filled 
up again, but the surface of the stone is le 
exposed to view. Another excavation 
made in the sand on the bank of 
showing considerably more of the Tufa 
called “the Pulchrum Littus of the Kings,” 
was visible before. This is at a place 
“Porta Leone,” and is exactly opposite to 
lions’ heads of Etruscan character, carved 
large stone corbels in the cliff on the opposite 
side of the river, at the upper end of the Port 
of Rome. The excavations made by the Baron 
Visconti are at the lower end of the Port. It is 
not probable that it went much below the Em- 

rium. The lions’ heads were discovered by 
Mr. Parker two or three years since. 

The proceedings of the society have attracted 
a good deal of attention, and have already 
excited some emulation. The Corporation of 
Rome has voted £600 for ing on the inves- 
tigations of the Mamertine P: in the channel 
commenced by the society. Three of the Roman 
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Station. It is to be hoped that these 

ings will be as well directed as those of the 
Society have been. Hitherto 
object that they have Fras aay for they have 
found, and they have y 

able light on several vexed questions in the 
historical topography of Rome, especially the 


true site of the Porta Ca the ipal 
oe Sas cates tees a ae 


<-] 


of Augustus, and Castella Aquarum, or 
reservoirs of the aqueducts, y un- 
known; also the source of the Aqua Appia and 
Aqua Virgo, and the line of their su 
Zoe Belen Landiogient Denely enna 
in Rome appeals, not to our own country- 
suen, but to the utiquasians ond others of all 
lands, for pecuniary assistance to enable it to 
continue the excavations. The object is one of 
interest to many individuale—to the clas- 
student y- 
a gree eee fegtpempt ev dew 
can a more careful exami- 
wf the of Ancient Rome than 
has ever yet been The excavations began 





the excavations have been taken, and 
seen at the Bodleian Library, Oxford ; 


at 

ae 

8, w ma 
obtained. Messrs. Coutts and Oh. as ouhe- 
rised to receive subscriptions for the fund. 
late Mr. Rippingille, the painter, who, long 

r. Ri inter, who lo 
resided in Rome, Sntertained the idea of dred 
ing pet cron k aes lost appre sien for th and C) 
some effort to carry out a C) — 
The idea te worthy of cecaibevaiion, for ere 
could wall vagey to maneyavasees ta tet 
wo y money inv in 

iy nothing of the benefits ac- 

cruing to Art. 
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ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


Eprvsurcu.—Mr. R. T. Ross a“ Mr. Hugh 
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, 
w.—Through the munificence | 
atin in this favourite resort of the 
wealthy merchants of Liverpool and Birken- | 
head, « beautiful stained-glass window, in three 
ta, has been in the chancel of Tux third annual exhibition of works “ 
‘ames’s Church. compartments col- | working men” was opened on the first of 
vely represent but one subject, 4 Ascen- | March at the Hall in Westminster Bridge 
of Christ.’ In the yop the poe + Bo | Road. The ceremony was attended by two 
surrounded by hosts of angels, | Ministers of State, the Right. Hon. G. J. 
the Apostles. In tbe upper part of Goschen, and the Right Hon. A. H. Layard, 
the fact of | and other distinguished guests—the president, 
Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P., being in the 

chair 


The Rev. G. M. Murphy, one of the hono- 
rary secretaries, read a report, in which it was 
| set forth that the results in a pecuniary sense of 

— a= | the ape ee of 1864 and ee ye 
| bability of a similar success in the case of the 
ORIENTAL CHINA. | display now being given, had induced the com- 


ohe exhibitions learn | ™ittee to believe that the formation” of a 
bape «eget Seti mann teak is not | suarantee fund was unn . The exhibition 
clearly and fiatinetly belled? It would bean | Would be open on the first four week days from 

imirable service rendered to the public, if all | 12 to 4 p.m. and from 6 to 10. p.m. ; on Fridays 
Is and periodicals would agree to pass sub | there would be only an even en a Ewe 
silentio collections of paintings, sculpture, | Saturdays the hours d which admission 

articles, in which this obvious | COuld be obtained would be from 2 till 10 p.m. 
The adjudicators had awarded a prize of £5 for 
the best design ;for medal to Miss Marian B. 

| Brook, and a prize of two guineas for the best 
design for a certificate to Miss Helen J. Arundel 
| Miles. When ‘the paragraph containing these 
A us bit of paper was adjacent *2nouncements had been read, Miss Brook pro- 
to each of the articles; but all the in- | ceeded to the front of the platform and received. 
which it displayed was the name of | her prize from the hands‘of the chairman amid 
the owner, a matter of great interest no doubt | Warm applause. The report continued to state 
to the fortunate individual, and of great utility | that the Board of Trade, having certified that 
to the persons who may be employed to pack | the exhibition was calculated to promote Science 
ching when the exhibition was closed, but | 2nd Art, had given pr on to inventions and 
importance to any one élse. It is im- | improvements exhibited, under the Industrial 
ve a résumé of a collection which is | Exhibition Act 'of 1864, till the close of the ex- 

ihe a godfather, for two reasons :— |, hibition on March “20. 
i time that would be consumed |, . On the whole, the exhibition is not satisfac- 
the duty of the exhibitors, that is, || tory; it shows little or no improvement; per- 
describing the objects which they exhibit; | haps, indeed, it is not so good as those that have 
second is the risk that a judgment formed | preceded it. “We may not judge it, however, by 
y at first sight, like that which one is apt | ordinary rales. ~ The productions shown are for 


a stranger from the ex ion ; r “s 
is countenance, might be rectified by some | Whose labours all day give them little lei- 
knowledge of the circumstances of | sure for study ;.who are.in the strictest sense 
us in the really remarkable collec- | self-taught; and who, at all events, look for no 
Piccadilly, there are few articles | profit from their foil. : 
to bear on their face the| It demands sympathy and ent on 
ble, or even venerable age. | other grounds: the “home produée the 
onderful skill of the Chinese | workman at home, at his own fire-side, “in the 
Forgeries a century old of | bosom of his family,” and his own pictures 
ware, are not unusual. It | cheer and adorn his own parlour walls: Heis 
an hour or two of visiting | thus kept from company, useless or deleterious, 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, | and his children may, and ‘probably will, ‘in 
occasion to walk over the shop and ware- | more ways than one, profit by his leisure hours. 
of largest English manufacturer, and It is thus a very i ght that greets us 
Oriental china—we mean manu- | at the Working-men’s and we trust it will 
and not in Worcestershire— | be continued year after year with such changes 
. Hewett, of King William Street. | and‘ improvements’ as time and ht may 
of his large display is of | Such exhibitions cannot fail to be of 
mostly, to his own order. | service both to contributors and exhibitors. 
uctions of ma. pictures. | . The ° medals in silver and in bronzo— 
warehouse was | were adjudicated by Richard Redgrave, R.A.: a 
learned in. po better judge could’ not have ‘Wetse selected for a 
duty by no means agreeable ;_ but, no doubt, he 
| Gave due consideration to the circumstances 
| under which the various works were created, 
and while, potting aside the large ion 
that were o _no value to any but the owners, 
saw with satisfaction the chimney-piece of Mr. 
Meachin, the terra-cottas’ of Mr." Martin, ‘the 
resi eee of Lichfield Cathedral, the model 
of Mr. ter, and 
efor of bio men some others—good 
r. hen, at the close of a and 
there, I | eloquent address, said : — “ Beneficial effects on 
* ® merry twinkle | minds and hearts were derived from exhibitions 
iting dynasty | It | similar to those they saw around them; and 
he year, those who competed in these di lays would, in 
lieve, thut there is cultivating their tastes, find hiddes refinement 
y ware of 1868 to be in things in which they never fel 
.__And we owe the hon. | fore, and would be drawn i 
to Mr. Virtue Tebbs that he | th 
laced tickets 
their 


SOUTH LONDON 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 
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correct in d skilfully grouped. | 
tis the work of Mr. Canny, of Smethwick, ' 
near Birmingham. 
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CORNELIA. 


‘ 
FROM THE GROUP BY MATHURIN-MoREsy, 


was modelled by an artist who 


‘sculptors of Franca 


li i 


ne of the moat 
re Paris, and a 
of it in that metal was exhibited in the 
French International Exhibition, 
The story of Cornelia, that « 
tuous matron,” as Roman historians 
nate her, may not be famili 
readers. She-was the 
‘ wife 
> leavin 
psc ——, all 
quently lost, except 
to Scipio the youn 
rius and Caius, w. 
in the annals of Rome for thei 
and opposition to. the authorities 
state in advocating the interests 
people. ‘‘ Thesesons,” says Plu 
— a up with so much 
ug were wey hs tabl 
noble tamil , arid had the happisdt 
of all’the’Roman you 
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urviving sons, saying, “* These are 
only jéwels of which I can boast.” 
her lifetime’ a ‘statue’ was erected to 
honour, bearing the inscription,— 
ConNELIA, MOTHER oF THE Graco, 
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ENGRAVED BY G.STODART. 


FROM THE GROUP. IN BRONZE. BY M, MATHURIN-MOREAU: 


(EXECUTED FOR M.JULES LEFEVRE.) 
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cRORGR F. MULVANY, RIA 
Tus artist, for many 


“it Hibernian 
tho Teatro 
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the schools of the Academy, 
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_ elected Associate- 
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THE 
STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


(OCCASIONALLY OPEN TO THE PROPLE.) 


« The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand, 
tho pleasant land.” 

uesetiae HEMANS. 


By S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND DETAILS 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A. 


a 


No. IV.—CASTLE HOWARD. 
HE princely 
seat of the 
Howards is 
distant about 
twenty miles 
—ae from the vene- 
* rable city of 
York; therail- 
way station, 
E four miles from 
=the mansion, 
on the borders 
of the Der- 
went, and not 
far from one of 
the most inte- 
resting of mo- 
: mastic ruins, 





drive is by a 
road full e 
suggestive thought—b tranquil vil- 
and um 4 woods, commanding, 
and there, glorious and extensive views 
of fertile country, away from the active bustle 
of busy life. Castle Howard, one of the most 
perfect of the “dwellings” that succeeded the 
castles and “strong houses” of our forefathers, 
with its gardens, grounds, lawns, plantations, 
woods, and all the accessories of refined taste, 
is a model of that which speaks of hap- 
piness—and makes it; and it is pleasant to 
imagine there the good Statesman who was the 
latest of its Lords by whom the mansion was 
inhabited—retiring i 
in which he had a 
“after life’s fitful fever,” in the midst of the 
= of the demesne, and the honourable and 
fty associations connected with a long line 
of heroic ancestors. * 

Before we describe the house and grounds, 
the reader will require information concerning 
the noble family of the Howards. It is with- 
out a blot since its commencement many cen- 
turies ago. Its history may be from 
the founder to the present day without pointing 
to one of its members by whom the proud name 
has been sullied. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Carlisle, 
the owner of Castle Howard, is descended from 
® long line of noble and distinguished men 
whose services to their soverei i 
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CASTLE HOWARD: THE SOUTH FRONT. 


and co-heiress of Richard, Earlof Arundel. The | and Earl Marsha! of England, the eldest son o 
said Thomas de Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, was | King Edward I., by his second wife Margeret, 
son and heir to John Lord Mowbray, by Eliza- ee Oe eee ee 
beth his wife, daughter and heir to John Lord| By this spl alliance, Sir Robert Howard 


- 


ve and of Margaret his wife, daughter and | had an only son and two daughters. The son, 
of Thomas de Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk, | Sir John 


oward, was created Lord Howard, 
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CASTLE HOWARD: THE GREAT HALL. 


enry and Charles (a general of the army), and predeceued him, 
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Henry, 
Spencer, only 


ae ee | em 
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married, first, 
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Tle was, as we have stated, the third son of the 


, by Marchmen felt, 


so remained until it was conferred on the 


Howards. 


of 


garb—his Flemish ruff 


his son James, who died without 


The dtle thus 


of Viscount Doncaster and Baron 


conferred on Sir James Hay ; he was 
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his doublet, 
whole 


“ Who has not heard of Surrey’s fame ?” 


His father lost his title, his estates and his head 
sho 
the 
he and his brother Arunde 
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—with 
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Lord William Howard—third son of the 


Duke of Norfolk, already spoken of—was the 
“ Belted Will Howard” of hi 
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fourth duke of Norfolk, and grandson of the 


famous Earl of Surrey. 


leading heroes of border minstrelsy: the hero 


of whom Sir Walter Scott writes :— 
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f Rutland, and was mother of 
Henry, Duke oy of Rutland, of Lord John 


and a numerous family; the Hon. 
Mantam’ Howard, who died unmarried ; 


who suc- 
Wont kis ther): Lady Garline Georgians 
married to the Hon. William Saunders Se- 
bright Lascelles, brother to the Earl of Hare- 
wood; Lady married to Lord 
Dover; the Hon. erick George; Lady 
Harriet Elizabeth married to the 
Duke of Sutherland, mother to the pre- 


Diana, niece of Lord re 
marr 
Georgiana, 


Postmaster-General; Lord 
Cavendish, M.P., Lord Edward Cavendish, 


M.P., and Lady Louisa Cavendish ( ); 
the Hon. Charles Wentworth George Howard, 





beth rgiana 

Denties, site tea ts -_ OS 

, brother to Grey ; e Hon. 
Hi = Oe married to a niece of 
the Marchioness Wellesley; and Lady Mary | Vanbrugh, he who laid in “many & 
Matilda, married to the Right Hon. Henry | hea load,” and whose and em 
Labouchere. His lordship, who died in 1848, tically “comfortable” includi 
was succeeded by his son— ; 
George William as seventh earl, 
one of the most men of the 


7 park, 
ever, is a long way off: the whole length of the 
avenue from the road to the house being four 
miles, with the avenue of trees continued all 
the way. Midway, is an obelisk 100 feet in 
height, which contains this inscription :— 

“Charles, the thi 

family of the ot oun t aie 


He begun these works in the year MDCCII, 
and set up this inscription anno Mpccxxx1.” 
The history of the house is thus told; but it 
* The old Castle of Henderskelf 
Greystocks, was built in the reign of award Il. i 
Batted into the hands of the Howards by the marriage of 
iil with Bessie of the braid apron. “The word 
Henderskelf, meaning hundred-hill, or the hill where 
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i Fgalité, 
a sum of money to carry out his political ‘ 
projects, he sold his entire of pictures (in 
1792) for a com ively amount: 
those of the Italian and French schools to a 
banker of Brussels ; and those of the Flemish, 
Dutch, and German schools, to an Englishman, 





* “Thus matters stood,” says Dr. Waagen, in 
his “ Treasures of Art in Great Britain,” till the 
year 1798, when Mr. Bryan—the well-known 
picture-buyer, and author of the “ Dictionary 
of Painters and ers,” a standard book of 
reference—“ prevai on the late Duke of 
Bridgewater, Earl Gower, afterwards Marquis 
of Stafford, and the Earl of Carlisle, to purchase 


~ 
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race walks, Oe Nae Ep cunmee bonte Chaat 
, Of Diana), and the Mavsoizum, environed y 
umbrageous woods ; here and there vases judi- 
ciously interspersed with memorial slien, 
commemorating some striking event or some 
a benefactor of the race of the How- 
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CENTRAL HALL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 


southern boundary of the Ken- 
opposite the spot where 

the memorial to mee ws 

Prince Consort is just beginning to de 

im fine proportions in the mnidat of an umbra- 

geous forest of scaffolding, our readers may 

have observed the growth of a structure unlike 
anythin with which the eye is familiar in 
land. 

_— resident, or the traveller, in certain 
rovinces of the old Roman world, would, 
owever, at once recognise a marked family 

likeness between = — paged Ape is at 

present assuming the form of a vast, and, pro- 

rtionately considered, squat, tower of red 
brick, and richly moulded terra-cotta), and the 
relics of some of the most famous buildings of 

Imperial Rome. At Arles, at S. Autun, at 

Nismes, and at Nice, in France; at Alba, at 

Otricoli, at Capua, again on the banks of the 

Garigliano near Nay x at Pozzuoli, at Pompeii, 

and at Verona, in Italy; and at Pola in Istria, 

are yet to be seen the ruins of some of those 
noble amphitheatres, of the design of which the 

Albert Hall is an adaptation suited to the re- 

quirements of the English climate, and to the 

civilisation of the nineteenth century. But it 
was the Emperor Vespasian who reared, in the 
incredibly brief time, we are told, of two years 
and nine months, the most colossal of all similar 
structures, the unrivalled Coliseum. This was 
an elliptical edifice, 615 feet in its longer 

diameter, 510 feet in its minor axis, and with a 

facade of 162 feet high. The dimensions of the 

Albert Hall, measured from the plan, do not 

very widely differ from those of the arena of the 

Coliseum, a span 281 feet by 176 feet, within 

which the English building would have stood, 

with an allowance of some 10 feet of extra 
width, but with 40 feet to spare at either end. 

The arena of the Roman Amphitheatre was 
the scene of those brutalising displays of mortal 
conflict between man and man, or man and 
beast, only of which a faint relic is now to be 
witnessed in Europe, in the form of the Spanish 
bull fight. To view the sports, the amphitheatre 
of Vespasian seated 109,000 spectators ; that of 
Verona would accommodate 22,000; that of 
Nismes 17,000. The building at Kensington, 
designed by the late Captain Fowkes, and carried 
into effect by Lieut.-Colonel Scott, R.E., is 
estimated tobe capable of holding, when full, 
some 15,000 persons. But the terms applicable 
for this great gathering is not that of spectators, 
but of auditors. The unbroken circuit of the 
ancient amphitheatre, is replaced by an arrange- 
ment more resembling that of an ordi 
theatre, or of a Christian church; and the pose 
of the wild beasts will be replaced by the solemn 
tones of the organ. The contrast is not greater 
than that between the Imperial Founder of the 
Coliseum, and the Royal Inaugurator of the 
improved architectural energy of the London of 
to-day, whose memory this Hall is designed 
feebly and ay to commemorate. ‘The 
legions of Vespasian destroyed the holy Temple 
of Jerusalem ; the peaceful followers of Prince 
Albert reared the Palace of Industry. 

The Albert Memorial Hall will not rival the 
Crystal Palace in the one quality of capacity. 
Both the original building of 1851, and the 
lesser glory of the second temple of commerce 
at Sydenham, have been known to receive in a 
single day as many as 70,000 persons; and 
certainly, to be by no means full. But the 
acoustic property of the building, a quality in 
which any mere glass and iron structure is 
altogether deficient, has not been neglected by 
the architects of our London amphitheatre. 
— is every reason to hope, that the result may 
De a8 eminently satisfactory as in the well-known 
instance of St. Paul’s, which cathedral, on the 
occasion of the funeral of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, contained from 12,000 to 15,000 per- 
ra to all of whom the deep musical tones of 

© Dean were distinctly audible during the 

Service, 

We have endeavoured to i 

" present an idea of 
the exterior of the building to the imagination 
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sculpture, is at the top of this 

a@ numerous series of and well- 

rooms, in which it is h that nota 

our learned or charitable societies will 

fter nestle around the F -snag central hall, 
g: 


ogre Se Sele Sie 
arrangement of the seats is peculiar, 
ing to some extent the character of those 


Like the latter, they will rise from the 
podium, or edge of the arena, by concentric 
rings, tier above tier, giving room for the rows 
of seats above them. Three tiers of Joges, or 
boxes, like those of a theatre, occupy the 
central zone. On the gallery formed by the top 
of the upper tier of boxes, there will be room 
for a fresh series of seats if required. 

Into such part of the details of this imposing 
structure as may present a special interest to 
our readers, we may take an opportunity of 


iF 
£F . 
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will regret to be informed that the wrought-iron 
girders, which support the galleries, have been 
rolled, each in a single piece, in Belgium. 
Rigid economy has, in this instance, vanquished 
the patriotism of Colonel Scott. 
operators of Staffordshire and the rest of the 
“ Black Country”’ will lay this ugly lesson to 
heart. A good name for a trades-union would 
be “The Foreign manufacturer’s best friend.” 
We could wish, as far as we can see at pre- 
sent, that some more ornamental form of column 
rather than the plain, though well executed, 
castings that will form a feature in the interior 
most conspicious from frequent — had 
been adopted. It is, of course, too late to make 
a change, but such a pattern as would have 
added greatly to picturesque effect eres 
to be anything but iron) would 
ve cost no more then the very plain model 
adopted. In the moulded terra-cotta that will 
form so much of the exterior of the building, 
which rises in three superposed orders to the 
springing of the roof, a very marked improve- 
ment in the excellence of the manufacture is to 
be seen, on comparing the later with the earlier 


The grand structural feature of the building 
will be the roof. The covering of the immense 
area bids fair to be a novel triumph for the 
engineer. ‘The velarium of the amphitheatre, a 
tem; textile screen, drooped from the side 
Cello teidhld Guo avad, end 2 te ts Italian 
climate, rain ra during eB A 
t buildin purposes of festiv: was 

off from the In the Albert 


wall, bolting and cramping the 
hole structure firmly together. Vast wrought- 
ribs, springing at intervals from this 

meet in a sort of crown, or lantern, in the 
centre; and this appropriate contrivance, with 
its sheeting of zinc, its row of circular s 
lights, and the decorations of the soffit, wi 
bear some resemblance to that most graceful of 
marine forms, the testa, or shell, of the sea-urchin ; 
to the curious and complicated oral furniture of 
which, the ancients, in honour of the great phi- 
po and naturalist who first minutely de- 
scribed it, gave the name of Aristotle’s lantern. 
We hope that the lantern reared by Colonel 
Scott may shed a ray into the future as long, 
and as bright, as that which, in the name an- 
nexed to the structure of the echinus, radiates 
from the glories of the past, at a time when the 
human intelligence was at its zenith, and Gre- 
cian Art breathed of that which is immortal. 


THE WORKS OF E. H. WEHNERT. 


An exhibition of the sketches and dra’ of 
the late E. H. Wehnert was rye : 
15th of March, in the of Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours, of which Mr. Wehnert 
was a member. Such commemorations serve 

tribute 


to the memory of worthy men who have passed 
from our midst, but also im vel 
remind a efuuh Gabetnatne 4 
They are, as they should be, the sums of 
laborious lives; and hence we only learn, after 
his decease, what an artist has done. Visitors 





shed 
Hall a wall plate of cast iron sits on the top of | tion, 
interior 


problem worthy of Michael Angelo. 
In the same ing there is ‘The Death of 
Jean Goujon, during the Massacre of 
Bartholomew in 1572,’ ‘Manasseh Ben Israel, 


before the Tribunal of the Inquisition :’ this 
subject was the last in which Mr. Wehnert was 
engaged, and would most probably have been 
a more telling work than those named above. 
But the mention of these works is enough to 
show that Mr. Wehnert was really an histori- 
cal painter, and, like Hilton, never changed his 
ure and honourable aspirations; and, further 
ike rey ae pens in the choice of 

subjects likely to 6 
‘toe number of works exhibited was 150, 
throughout which there is little or nothing 0’ 
ic element. Others of 'the 


rge Fox 
Leicester,’ ‘Sir John Falstaff at Ford’s House,’ 


‘Sketch for Lord Nigel's Introduction to 
Alsatia,’ &c. ae ee ee ee 
filled by a cartoon, whi su 

ry mer hos tig ‘ Takes ein’ te 
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THE LIBER STUDIORUM. 


—_—— 


Tux Print-room of the British Museum has 
‘jast mado a most interesting acquisition in Mr. 
Joh Pye'sseries of Turner's“ Liber Studiorum. 
The number of the is seventy-one, and 
the alterations that have been made in them 
Me in the different states. The collection 
perfection of this series have Mr. 
Pye’s attention during a _— sum 
paid for it by the auth of the Museum 
was £500. publication of the “ Liber Stu- 


diorum” commenced in the early part of the 
— century, and extended over a period of 


years. Half a century ‘seems a pro- 
tracted ‘term of inquiry and vigilance, exerted 
to secure a perfect set of plates, published com- 
ively recently. The difficulty of obtain- 

[ee cating end perioct cote arose from the manner 
in which they were dealt with to subscribers and 
purchasers. Some of the prints are dated 
“ Harley Street, 1811 "’—but the place of their 
issue was, we believe, somewhere near St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane; and Turner generally commissioned 
his housekeeper to make up the sets ; she selected 
them at random, mingling the good with the 
bad, so that subscribers on basing, who 
were willing to pay for the impressions, 
had no chance, under such management, of 
obtaining what they desired. The authorities 
of the Museum have the reputation of paying 
princely prices, but in this the cost of the vollec- 
tion is by no means extravagant. This will be 
understood when it is known that one complete 
and perfect set of the “ Liber Studiorum” was 
valued at £5,000, and another sold, it is said, for 
£2,500. Mr. Pye offered the prints to the Royal 
Academy for £500, but they were declined, as 
the ex attending the re-establishment 
of the y in its new building would be very 
great. When, however, ‘the work was offered 
to the authorities of the Museum, it was added 
to the treasures of the print-room, where 
it will acquire value daily, until the estimate 
rises to something fabulous, from the circum- 
stance of its having been collected by an engraver 
who, from personal intercourse and association, 

‘ knew Turner better than any man of his time. 
The very limited number of prints that could 

be taken off the plates without marked deterio- 
ration was so small that Turner had recourse 
to different devices to give a presumed value 
plates which, by some, are held to be 
inferior to the first states, although by others 
the changes are held to be improvements. The 
first states of certain are distinguished 
ce, RP or 3B, while 

ed with solid letters. 
letters extend beyond 
as is shown by the 
prints. But whatever 
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tinta, and is proud of his 

uction of a work which 

memorable examples cf 

jus. The other impressions of the 

orum” in the print-room are 

y inferior to the Pye collection, which may 

characterized as thy most valuable in exist- 

ence, from the care and vigilance which Mr. Pye 

exerted in its improvement and completion 
uring half a century. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Royat Acapemy.—As usual, works 
of Art will be received in the new ery, 
Burlington House, on Monday and Tues- 
day, the Sth and 6th of April; works in 
sculpture on the 7th; and the exhibi- 
tion will be opened on the 3rd of May— 
the first Monday of the month. Itis 
hoped and expected there will be compara- 
tively few sad hearts that day—at all 
events, that no productions of true merit 
will be a “want = oon for 
the s will be very y en in 
the a building. Toveesl important 
changes will be made in the mode of 
“hanging,” and the hangers will have a 
less onerous and difficult task than here- 
tofore. It would be an easy matter to 
announce the titles and give brief descrip- 
tions of the pictures to be contributed by 
leading artists; but to forestall such in- 
telligence is, we think, unwise. It is 
certain, however, that nearly every pro- 
minent painter of the country will con- 
tribute—and his best. A y great and 
grand exhibition may therefore be antici- 
pated without dread of disappointment. 

A PuotoGRaPH has been issued by Mr. 
R. ATHERTON, of Manchester, representin 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Salford an 
assistant priests performing high mass. It 
is from a painting by Mr. Charles Mercier, 
the result of a subscription among the 
Roman Catholics of the district. The pic- 
ture possesses great merit, and the pho- 
tograph is a work of considerable skill— 
an excellent specimen of the art. 

Tue NATIonAL GALLERY.—We learn 
from the annual report of the directors of 
the National Gallery that four pictures 
were bought during last year, each being 
of a representative character. ‘The first 
belongs to the Dutch school, and pourtrays 
‘The umation of St. Hubert, Bishop of 
Liége.’ The artist is Dierick Bouts, and 
the picture is painted in oil on wood. It 
was from Lady Eastlake in 
March last for the sum of £1,500. The 
second is of the Venetian school, and repre- 
sents ‘The Madonna and Child, enthroned, 
and surrounded by Saints.’ It was painted 
by Carlo Crivelli, and was bought in Paris 


in May, of Mr. G. H. Phillips, for the sum | be 


of £3,360. The third is by the father of 
Lord Lyndhurst, John Singleton Copley, 
the subject being ‘ The Siege and Relief of 
Gibraltar.’ It was in July from 
Mr. William Grist for the sum of £400. 
The fourth is of the Tuscan school, and is 
ascribed to Michael Angelo Buonarotti. It 
ag pen —— ment of Our Lord,’ 
and is an un picture, partially, if 
not altogether, painted in jempereen weeks 
This was bought of Mr. Macpherson for 
£2,000. The Bequest include portraits of 
Mr. W. Siddons, by John Opie, and Mrs. 
Sarah Siddons, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
_ ry b rs. i ilia Combe, Mrs. 
iddons’ daughter, an in the pall 

at South Kensington; po her . Me 
James Baillie, of Eali s his Wife and four 
Children,’ by T. Gainsborough, bequeathed 
by Mr. A. ; Baillie, of Naples; and ten 
water-colour drawings, and two oil paint- 
ings, by various artists, left to the nation 
by the late Mr. Charles Fraser. The dona- 
tions are also four in number. These com- 
rise ‘The Raising of Lazarus,’ by B. R. 
ydon, presented by Mr. R. E. Lofft; 
*A Nun,” by H. W. Pickersgill, iven by 
the artist ; ‘A Woodman,’ by T. Barker of 
Bath, also presented by Mr. Lofft; and a 
bust, in marble, of Thomas Stothard, R.A., 
by Henry Weekes, B.A., presented to the 


jected to changes. A dove bearing 





institution by an association of 

The number of students in oil-paint; 
entered during the year was 467, 
there was a dai 


ber of the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours, and was not called upon to “‘wait” 
for a vacan The society were 

emselyes as well @ ac- 


Academy woald follow so good an example; 
it would have been well and wise also, if 
they had anticipated the act of the society, 
an my ago joined Holman Hunt to their 
body ; for can be no question as ‘to 
his right to any distinction that can be 
— upon him by public guardians of 


the youngest m 
yet reached ‘the prime of life,” 
few of the Prat by pra per can 

expect to profit i ised gifts. 
Sone FLOWER-VASES.—The season of 
flowers is at hand, and Art-manufacturers 
have prepared various novelties for their 
reception in town and city houses. Our 
attention has been directed to several issues 
of the Works at Worcester—the Royal Por- 
celain Works, the Art-director of which, 
Mr. R. W. Buvws, has certainly effected 
more im ents in British porcelain 
on eee artist of his time. 
egant graceful vases are 0 
psn. ry ener The hand holding a 
been some time known; it has 
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head, and a stately form, 
carefully studied costume of the 
‘od. The model gives assurance of an 
i work—one oe Mined so — to 
erable town of w . Key- 
pote It is pleasant to know 
rophet is honoured in 
ut, in truth, it would be 
hard to find among British artists, one who 
could produce a work of 
—if we may judge from 
resent state, aided by rubte 
ty displayed by the sculptor in his 
rtrait-statue of Andrew Marvell. ; 
Bust or Trrvs gene Pence of this 
estimable gentleman and true 
ist has Aa executed, in marble, by Mr. 
Day Keyworth. It does justice to that 
remarkable man: the broad brow of a mas- 
sive head and features full of energy and 
intelligence. It is just such a 
for of one who created 
. The name has gone over the 
world, and is honoured everywhere; it 
will be especially so by those who have 
seen his marvellous assemblage of ‘‘ Works” 
—schools, cottage-homes, mansion-dwell- 
ings, baths, a church,—filled with all pos- 
sible conveniences, comforts, nay, luxuries, 
for the many hundred men, women, and 
loyed at the “ mills” near 
e employer is here the bene- 
The bust is to be 
ublic subscription, to the 
ailors’ Orphan Home—a benevolent in- 
stitution to which Mr. Titus Salt gave a 
sum of £5,000, in order to add an addi- 
tional wing to the building. 

AN ADMIRABLE PAINTING BY, SCHAEFELS 
may be seen at Myers’, 171, New Bond 
tion of some size, 
work of the eminent 
and accomplished artist. The subject is 

uliarly interesting to England; for the 
i inter has taken it 
nglish history. The story is this: 
Queen Elizabeth having ‘accep 
from Sir Francis Drake on board his ship, 
the Pelican, on his return from a su: 
voyage, knighted him on his own quarter- 
deck. That event, so worthy of art, the 
artist ped “agen yc pop he has done . 
not only as regards excess 0 
being made out with 
elaborate care,—but he has well understood 
his theme and the characters of the 
depicted. The Queen in ha 


worth is a native. 
that sometimes a 
his own country ; 


ter excellence 
e production in 


Street. It is a 
and perhaps the 


beg of rege Lg the 
about, the accuracy of the costumes, and 
the harmony that pervades the whole, are 
80 many points that demand laudation in 
this remarkable and meritorious work. 
Artists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT InstT1- 
TUTION.—The fifty-fourth annual re 
this excellent institution is in our 
The income of the last year amounted to 
£1,651, 88. 8d., of which about £750 was 
bed at the last annual dinner, when 
t Solicitor-General presided. 
applicants were relieved during 
sum of £1,432; sixty-nine 
ings with £1,077; and 
1 £355. The highest 
applicant was £60, the 
The report alludes in appro- 
® terms to the loss the socie 
Sustained in the death of Mr. H. 
lips, its late honorary secretary. 
FOR pe Em OF 
—Mr. Wyke Bayliss has 
lecture on “‘ Dante — the re- 


twelve urgent cases wi 
sum given to an 
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Tue Meyrick Armour.—For the admi- 
rable arrangement of this collection at South 
Kensi the public are indebted to Mr. 
J.B. ché, Somerset Herald, whose in- 


ten Garden, examples of a process to which 
the name of phatetype is given, and by 
means of which it is to supply cuts | i 
and plates for book illustration. It is based, 


commencement of the process g a 
| ae a plate either from a print or 

wing. From this photograph, after the 
employment of certain in iate means, 
a raised printing-surface is obtained by the 
agency of the electrotype. The examples 

own us were reproductions of copper- 
plate engravings, woodcuts, and line draw- 
in is worked by a com- 


an open Bible is in the other hand. The 


picture is admirably painted, and will add 


the 
Mr. J. A. on rpc have 
uested to correct 


tch of this painter, whose name is » 
not Alexander, as there stated. 

THe Wepewoop Memoriat Iystirvre, 
BursLEM.—The ing of this admirable 


mittee have i 


The es is primey Her embrace 
paintings water-colour wings; en- 
gravings, photographs, and miniatures; 
cotta, and mosaics; carv- 
orative metal-work; British 

y such exam 


sculpture, terra- 


‘ 


pany, called the Phototype Company, who | ti 


also produce photo-lithographic plates. 
Tue Lerch Hunt Monvument.—A sum 
fully sufficient for the required p has 
been collected; it amounts to £200; it 
might have been made . Many mag- 
nates in literature and are subscribers ; 
but — the most interesting fact con- 
nected with the appeal which Mr. 8. ©. Hall 
made for aid, was a letter received by him 
from Mr. Childs, the proprietor of the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger, who, understanding 
that £80 was required to complete the pro- 
posed monument, offered to contribute the 
entire sum. The offer was thankfully de- 
clined as unn . The honorary secre- 
tary, R. Townshend Mayer, Esq., has for the 
resent ro oe the moneys collected in the 
dn cecigee, sunagh’ Deck, oi paseel 

) ur. ) 

and Da work soon after his return 
from According to promise, we shall 
give an engraving of monument in the 
Art-Journal, e protest against attempts 


Jin 
rllfi 


GR EB § 


that have been to give to this move- | by 


ment a political character; among the sub- 
scribers are ms of all d in 
politics ; Leigh Hunt was no doubt an 
advanced liberal—very advanced for his 
time; bas Ms: Hall, Het whem, She pouost 

igi and Mr. Mayer who, by his 
energy, completed the subscription list, 

conservati 


is, to erect a monument to the memory of 
Leigh Hunt as Poet, Oritic, and Essayist, 
and in no way to recognise his ‘‘ claims” 
as a politician. 

as Prison PurLanruRopist.”—One 
of the humblest and yet one of the greatest 
names on the list of heroes of the nine- 
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ves: their intention was, and | ship of 
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REVIEWS. 


natu Fracer Orzns. Illustrated from 
% ——_ Gems. By C. W. Krvo, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The Text revised, with an Introduction, 
H. A. J. Muwno, M.A., Fellow of 
rinity Col Cambridge. Published 
by Betz anp Darpy. 

Tux classic scholar and the lover of glyptic 
art will equally welcome this beautiful Siition 
of the writings of Horace, perhaps the most 
generally lar of all the Roman t 
whose aleve come down to us; while it 
may also be said that none have undergone so 
much criticism, —, on the point of 
genuineness. Mr. Munro, in his introduction, 
enters somewhat minutely into this subject, 
and does not hesitate to remark that “ with one 
memorable exception”’—the first eight lines 
ed in a few manuscripts to the tenth 
poem in the first book of the Satires, com- 
mencing with “ Lucili quam sis mendosus”— 
“T do not believe in the spuriousness of any 
existing poem of Horace, or of any portion of 
any one of them. There is not a tittle of 
outward evidence for such a supposition, 
either in any manuscript or in any scholiast 
or patted Bog Horace, for a man of his 
powers, I look upon asa unequal writer, 
and many of his poems I do not rate very 
highly. But his style throughout is his own, 
borrowed from none who preceded him, success- 
fully imitated by none who came after him.” 
It has become the fashion of late years among 
critics and commentators, especially those o 
Germany, to throw doubts upon the writings of 
the a whether ‘on vecular ot" es 
subjects ; were these scepties allowed to 
ne oer the mind and the judgment of the 
public—as, unhappily, they too often do— 
there is scarcely a book prior to our own 
era in which, as to authorship and expression, 
any implicit faith may be seed. To shake 
one’s belief, and to negative traditional and 
long-established theories, seems to be the main 

business of too many modern writers. 

Such disputations, and even the text of the 
book before us, do not properly come within 
our province Dane beg on to that 
which does, namely, Mr. King’s illustrations 
of the from antique gems—not a novel 
idea, as he observes, for it has been undertaken 
and carried out to some extent by others: 
notably in an edition by Pine, published in the 
earlier part of the last century, and which has 


signs; so far, it is a somewhat incongraous 
medley. Mr. King, on the other hand, strictly 
confines his illustrations to gems and intaglios, 
on which are the “ and heroes 


f | of Cimabue and his followers in the b 





Mareruats vor A History or On-Parntive. 
By Sir OC. L. Eastiaxz, P.R.A. Vol. IL 
Published by Lonomans, Guzzx, & Co. 


More than twenty years have elapsed since the 
first volume of this work made its appearance, 
and though the death of the author did not 
occur till 1866, his numerous avocations would 
not allow him to complete what he had so well 
a. Such of the cha as Sir Charles 
prepared for the continuation of his book, 
lady Eastlake has undertaken to edit and 
ublish. 
. The long interval of time between the publi- 
cation of the two volumes is un ; for 
the first volume, undertaken with the purpose 
of promoting the object of the Royal Commission 
on the Fine Arts, has now almost 
useless, and is probably well-nigh forgotten, 
except as an occasional work of reference for 
those who chance to possess it. Moreover, so 
much has since been written by others on the 
subjects which occupy the second volume, that 
the ground is, to a certain extent, pre-occupied. 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcacelle’s “ History of 
Painting in Italy,” the value of which Lady 
Eastlake acknowledges, takes up a very fore- 
most position in these subsequent publications. 
It was only right, however, that what the late 
President of the Royal Academy had left on 
record should be given to the public: his opi- 
nions upon certain qualities characteristics 
of the works of the old painters are too valuable 
to be lost, and Lady e is perfectly jus- 
tified in not keeping them back. 

This second volume commences with the his- 
tory of oil-painting as exemplified in the er 
ital of 
8S. Maria Nuova, in Florence, a building in 
which the ancient Florentine Academy of 
Painters, dating from the time of Giotto, held 
its first sittings. Passing on, in the way of 
recapitulation, to the characteristics of the early 
Flemish School as discussed in the preceding 
volume, tempera pictures, with their various 
media, and methods of painting, come next 
under notice; and then the works of the 
—— Italian masters, from Lorenzo di Credi 

own to Correggio, afforded Sir Charles ample 
materials for elucidating his subject. The sixth 
and last chapter is devoted to the practice of 
the Venetian painters. In the whole of these 
chapters—which do not profess to exhaust the 
subject by any means; for the work of ‘the 
author, as originally sketched out, is still left 
incomplete—the Art-student of the present day 
will find information of no small value to him. 
Yet more so, even, will he derive instruction 
from the many fragmentary, or brief, essays, on 
all topics that come within the province of the 
painter with which the volume concludes: 
these are most valuable. 





Tue Fiont or Farru: A Story. By Mrs. 8. 
C. Hatt. 2 vols. Published by Cuar- 
MAN AND Hatt. 


It will be sufficiently obvious to the majority of 
our readers that we can do little else beyond 
peop the emp of this work, from 
© pen of one whose writings have 1 been 
ba the public. ene pe 
e moral of the story is in some measure 
explained by the following passage in the 
fatory dedication. The author says—“ The 
first volume'was written several years ago ; long 
before plans were promulgated for restoring 
England the principles and practice of the 
Church of Rome. I have not produced this 
book ‘for the occasion.’ But it will be cause 
for thankfulness and happiness if I can, in any 
cocking to negative tie lassinge toca i 
to negative essin ht to 
these Tkiegdene by the Reformation, = by 
that Protestant ascendency to which we owe 
- > ‘of our Liberty and so many of our 
‘he scene of the tale o at Ha wards 
the end of the seventeenth cent pring: yuis 
XV. had revoked the Edict of antes, and the 
persecution of the H had recommenced. 
Among those at Havre upon whom the storm 
fell were a young married couple, whose only 
child was stealthily carried away by friends, to 








and in the neighbourhood of 
Pauline ultimately discovers 
a ber —_ Battle 

yne, such as the siege of Derry, 
large portion of the second volume ; the 
story ends with an account of the great contest 
which drove James into his last exile, and 
meee William on the throne. 

uch* is a mere outline of the of 
“ Fight of Faith,” whose Potten 
tism will, in all probability, 
some; but to others—and i 


Drawinc-Boors. By N. E. Greex. Pub- 
lished by G. Rownzy & Co. 


We have before us four sets of drawing- 
each series containing six ~~ ee 
The first is entitled “Sepia i 


each number a subject coloured in four stages. 
The third series is in two divisions of six books 
each, and has for its title “ ystem of Instruc- 
tion in Landscape-Drawing ;” the examples 
these are ive studies with the pencil, or 
chalk. e fourth, and last, series, intended 
for advanced pupils, bears the same title as the 
second, and is, in fact, a continuation of it, only 
the subjects are more difficult of representation. 
Each series has ample yet simple instructions 
to guide the copyist ; and so far as book- 

alone can educate the young artist, all may be 
accepted as safe and useful guides. Mr. Green’s 
STS 
evelopi of a wa’ our draw- 
ing commends itself to the student by the com- 
paratively facile method he adopts: there is 
enough to stimulate, without overtaxing, the 
imitative faculties of the learner. 


Etrrma. By Roserr B. Horr. 
by Loneman & Co. 


mos = ‘h,” by this author. Daye 
,* th.”’ is a 4 

secing teows he vestived have stimulated him 
to another effort; and certain! y there is no 


off in vigour, delicacy, and high poeti 


Published 


a 
eliviee 


that are highly effective, and prevent 


of monotony. It is now clear that, Mr. 
may claim a prominent among 

walied of our time, anticipate the laurels 
that will reward him. 


An Intropuction To Screntiric {CHEMISTRY. 
By F. 8. Banrr, M.A. Published by 
Groomsrings anp Sons. ve 

This will be found a useful little work 

students: it is written to meet their 

requirements, though it is something more 

than an elementary treatise. . 
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ins Ole een eee , every policy will a time be withdrawn on the discontinuance of the 
Ghat always hers to option of pias aie onapeiahend Snel: magn gegeliin ebeksetben, te, th -open of ened, of thdrawi 
LS guna eo the duration of the , Such amounts being set forth on every Policy, and rendering unnecessary any f 
srs oho Company ou these P ints, as is the case W a ee 

Oreditors assuring the lives of btors will eens ot one eer Sores See Sere One ee ain eee 
to bankers, capitalists, and others who are in the ee ee ee ae 


tion, the exact value, either immediate or reversionary, of a Policy of this description. 
wrray Policy inoual on thi ag agp he tc conditions as to voyaging, foreign residence, or other usual limitations. 
objections before Le wil bo aulcaie nieve and the Potions eit haneak atemse 


In addition to the ing statement of ad the number of premiums is stricfly defined. The term for is 
ion to th oping as shown by the Linigiaolarorieirgtceersntentie 
{cow the utmost amount they may be called upon to advance so as to maintain the full benefit of the Aesurances—a matter of great importance wh 


It is onl necenenry to alll Abst, an. «, coeaguiies tee RUS Sa eae will also 
— : e on any ground whatever. , therefore, be aptly termed Absolute Security Policies. = 


UDENT ASSURANCE - MP, an income of £215,000 a-year. Its is unquestionable, and it obtains ¢ 
saapd settee 06 ler Mieings Oy Osa te Mingo nn 
: - HENRY HARBEN, Seordtary. 


SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


UDGED BY THE IMMENSE DEMAND, this Unrvarsat Reuepy 
J now sands the first in public favour and confidence ; this restlt has been acquired (/ | ie taste, furnishing ® most agreeable method of administering « well-kaows ¢ 
by the test of fifty years’ experience. These Lozenges may be found on sale in every i + for INTESTINAL OR THREAD WORMS, “4 
British Colony, and throughout India and China they have been highly esteemed Tt is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted for C id 
wherever introduced. For CouGus, ASTHMA, and all affections of the Throat and Chest, being as harmless in its action as it is prompt and certain in its effects; and 
they are the most agreeable and efficacious remedy. RA ARK. be taken with impunity by the most deticate constitution. 
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READ THE TESTIMONIALS. a 
aa HURSLEY 
Testimonial from Colonel Hiswnt?, J.P. and D.L., drd Brigade, Cendiff Actiliery Voluntooss. Mr. LITTLEHALES wishes for » Box of Wonu TABLETS for 
Deak StR,—I was attacked with a severe cough, which your Lozenges removed in a few done wonders for a child belonging to a man in his employ, and Mr, 
days. M yey yer were soon cured. testimonial of 
— the ©) to offer my testimony to their efficacy, which you are at 
To Mr. Thomas Keating. ; ~ w. ‘Hewerr. 
Dear Sie,—Having tried your | Lozenges in India I have ma fieetving to 
their beneficial effects in cases of I t Consumption, Asthma, aad 
a ee ee Oe see, I have marae 
To Mr. Tuomas Kearixg. Apothecary, HM Tndian ifedical Service. vt atelier eeceeee © KEATING, Ghani + 
and Sold in Boxes, Is. 144., and Tins, 2s. 94., ds. $d. and Yin MAS ops which senie receipt comes. 
KEATING, Chemist, &c., 7,  Pouke Cnc hontaee oy all Deagutets, Re. Put up in email boxes “ specially " for post, witich will be . =: 2 








WILLCOX & GIBBS SILENT SEWING MACHIN 


(HAND AND TREADLE), Is the 
Easiest to learn, work, manage and keep in order ; 

Does the finest, strongest, most beautiful, most durable and best work ; 
Gives perfect satisfaction in every respect. 

Those who have once used it, are rarely satisfied with any other. 

















Se cis ee crea tenon gl 
von be wed by ony ono, il Tato generation withot repair, and be aes inorder. 
Book (96 pages) free —Machines carriage paid, 
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